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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Globe of Friday contains the official announcement of a 
new Reform Bill. Her Majesty’s Ministers have finally decided 
that it shall be introduced next Session, and, we believe we may add, 
supported by the whole weight of the Government. ‘The necessary 
returns are already being collected, and the preposterous idea of 
handing over the Constitution of Great Britain to be tinkered by 
an irresponsible commission has been finally abandoned. Now 
therefore is the time for the country to indicate its wishes on the 
character of the Bill, and we do trust that the thinking Liberals 
will no more be wanting than the Democrats. A twenty-pound 
suffrage in the counties, a ten-pound suffrage in the boroughs, and 
household suffrage in the “cities,” is the utmost they ought to 
yield, the least they should consent to accept. 





The Jamaica news is too painful and too shameful for English- 
men to recount without bitterness. ‘The slaughter seems to have 
been stayed on the 7th ult., but the previous twenty-eight days 
were days of unresisted carnage, uncontrolled passions and 
jocose brutality, when negroes who were to be hanged afterwards 
were beaten first, and the strokes of the cat were aggravated by 
the coarse insults of those who applied it. If any one will read 
through the special correspondence of the Jamaica Standard from 
Morant Bay, he will feel that Macaulay’s ‘‘ days never to be 
recalled without a blush” have come again. ‘The accounts of the 
exploits of the troops are just like the accounts of sportsmen 
popping away at pheasants ina preserve, and when, after a month 
of it, on the 7th ult., the new pit dug at Morant Bay for negro 
bodies was filled up without any, the general opinion of the 
disappointed English settlers is reported by this Jamaica Standard 
reporter as a universal verdict of ‘‘ too soon,” in which he 
himself heartily concurred. ‘The executions were estimated at 
2,000, and even that estimate does not appear to include the rebels 
shot by the troops before capture. 


Mr. Gordon’s letter to his wife, written within an hour of his 
execution, has been transmitted to this country, and published by 
Mr. Chamerovzow, the secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society. 
It is very temperate and manly, and has all the appearance 
of a sincere and heartfelt assertion of his absolute inno- 
cence of the crime impute? to him. ‘I do not deserve 
this sentence,” he writes, ‘‘ for I never induce] or took part 
in any insurrection. All I ever did was to recommend the 
people who complained to seek redress in a legitimate way ; 
and if in this I erred, or have been misrepresented, I do not think 
I deserve the extreme sentence.” After some quotations from the 
Bible, which do not sound like affectation, he adds, * Say to all 
friends an affectionate farewell, and that they must not grieve for 
me, for I die innocently.” Che judges, he says, —who were, it seems, 
Licutenant and Commander Herbert Brand, of the gunboat Onyz, 
Lieutenant Errington, of the Wolverene, and Ensign Kelly, of the 
4th West India Regiment —‘ scemed against me, and from the 
rigid manner of the Court I could not get in all the explanation 
I wanted. The man Anderson made an unfounded statement, and 
80 did Gordon, but his testimony was different from the deposi- 
tion.” “I knew nothing of the man Bogle. I never advised him 
to the act or acts which have brought me to this end.” ‘The only 
Sentence which sounds a little like artificial piety is that with 
respect to the soldiers and sailors, who had taunted him with 
shameful jeers, and to General NX elson, who approved the sentence, 





“ The Lord bless him, and all the soldiers, and sailors, and all men,” 
but we see no reason why it should not have been the heartfelt 
effort of a sincerely religious man to forgive his enemies before 
his death. A strict account will assurelly be demanded of his 
executioners. 

We rejoice to report that the Queen has officially announced 
her intention to open the new Parliament in person, if her state 
of health at the time permits—of which we trust there is every 
reasonable hope. ‘The duty of leading society must be—to any 
one who does not really enjoy it—about the most irksome that is 
discharged on the face of the British Isles, and the Queen is doubt- 
less making a great sacrifice when she promises to begin that mono- 
tonous work of little meaning, and yet clear obligation, again. 





It is announced semi-officially that the Princess Helena, now 
nearly twenty, is about to be betrothed to Prince Christian of 
Augustenburg, younger brother of the pretender to Schleswig- 
Holstein. ‘This gentleman, who is the younger son of a mediatized 
Duke, without power, people, or estates, is said to have been 
selected ** because he has neither principality nor functions,” and 
can therefore allow his wife to remain in England, which Her 
Majesty greatly desires. As the Queen, who, it must be remem- 
bered, accepted Mr. Neeld’s bequest of more than a quarter of a 
million, must now be immensely rich, and can endow such chil- 
dren as need it with princely fortunes, there seems no reason why 
the nation should demur to an alliance which can scarcely be 
acceptable to all members of the Royal House. A Princess of 
Denmark, a Princess of Prussia, a Princess of Augustenburg, all 
sisters-in-law—surely the quarrels of kings cannot be quite inter- 
necine if that group is possible. 





The Fenian trials are going on, and terribly dry reading they 
are, but the great Fenian has escaped. On.Friday weck Stephens, 
with the assistance, it is presumed, of a warder named Daniel 
Byrne, opened the doors of Richmond gaol, walked out, and in- 
stantly disappeared. ‘The Castle offered a reward of 1,000/. for 
his capture, the ports were strictly guarded, and a man-of-war 
was ordered to follow one of the Inman steamers, but as yet 
nothing has been heard of the fugitive. The most popular state- 
ment in Ireland is that some friends in Liverpool got him off in 
a swift-sailing lugger, and that he is on his way to New York; 
but we would suggest Liverpool or the Isle of Man as a much 
more likely locale. ‘Stephens would not quit Ireland if there 
remained the faintest chance of an outbreak, and those who think 
that possibility over are, we fear, a little premature. 





Mr. Bright’s speech at Blackburn—which as regards its in- 
vective against the Tories we have discussed elsewhere—was so 
studiously conciliatory towards the Liberal Government, and so 
flavoured with a prescriptive tinge of feeling almost worthy of a 
Whig in some of its sentences, that it will be regarded by many as 
a bid for office. He said ‘the new administration is com- 
posed of men probably more entitled to confidence than any other 
administration of our time.” And he trusted that the last years 
of Lord Russell's life ** would be sweetenel by the thought that 
God has twice enabled him to render signal service in the glorious 
work of building upon broader and more lasting foundations the 
ancient liberties of his country.” We do not ourselves put the inter- 
pretation of a bid on Mr. Bright's language, for we belicve him to 
be a single-minded politician, and we know that he has repeatedly, 
even in his most virulent Radical speeches, contrasted Lord 
Russell favourably with all our other contemporary statesmen. 
Towards all our institutions, except the Tories, however, his 
speech was wonderfully moderate, and his only fling even at the 
House of Lords was in the potential mood. If, he said, the ‘Tories 
had succeeded in obstructing all reforms for the last forty years, 
“‘the House of Lords would in all human probability have been 
emptied into the Thames.” A conditional proposition, conditional, 
too, by an hypothesis contrary to the fact, is an excellent safety- 
valve for the feelings of such a man as Mr. Bright. ‘The minds 
of English people are very lightly stirred by thinking of what 
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* would have happened "—even to sacred beings like peers—under 
a contingeney which has not occurred ; and while it has the great 
alyantage of alarming noboly, we do not see but what, in an artis- 
tic point of view, it has quite as gool an oratorical efect as more 
scathing and penetrating sarcasins. 


Tiere is one point in polities upoa which we entirely fail to 
conpreli md the Daily Nees. That jowndal stool as firm'y as our- 
1 the eanse of American free lom, 
of Presi leat Johnson, thoagh 


selves throughout the war hy 
and yet it now upholds the policy 
it surr-aders every question whic’ hal boon decided by the war 
The Prosident has actually informed Mr. Perry, Governor cf 
South Carolina, that the second clause in the constitutional 
amen lnent, giving Congress power to legislate against slavery, 
will ves/rict the power of that body to interfere in the States. In 
other words, provided no slave is sold, each State may pass what 
laws it likes for its black population, may in fact re-establish 
slavery without the auction-block. The President in this speech 
has, as it seems to us, sold the black to the white, and rendered 
another war at no distant date almost inevitable. And yet the 
Daily News appears to support that policy. 


Mr. W. E. Forster accepted the Under-Secretaryship to the 
Colonies yesterday week, and his appointment has been received 
with general approbation by all the Liberal party and most of 
the Liberal journals, the Zimes alone excepted, which acquiesced 
swkily in the inevitable. It is a fact not generally known 
that Under-Seeretaries do not vacate their seats,—the theory 
being that they are not technically Ministers of the Crown, which 
even Junior Lords of the ‘Treasury are. Mr. Goschen, as Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, must be re-elected for the City, 
and Mr. Chichester Fortescue for Louth, but the member for 
Bradford remains member for Bradford still. 

The Jamaica Assembly was opened by Governor Eyre on the 7th 
ult., in a very excited address, in which he repeats his belief that 
there was a wide-spread conspiracy to murder every white and 
coloured person in the island—[of course including Mr. Gordon and 
his wife],—says they are still on the crater of a volcano, asks the 
Legislature to abolish itself and strengthen the Government, and 
ends by laying a few measures before them,—a Bill to amend the 
constitution, which may be desirable, though not for Governor 
Kyre’s reason,—a Bill of indemnity for himself and his subor- 
dinates—which must be disallowed here,—a Bill for confiscating 
the property of persons engaged in the rebellion,—a Bill to enable 
the Governor to declare martial law with the advice of his Privy 
Council,—a Bill to authorize the purchase of cutlasses (probably 
those used in cane-cutting) by the Government. Also friends of 
the Governor proposed Bills to regulate chapels, and embody the 
Maroons as permanent militia. One or two of these measures 
may be good, but they must be administered by another hand than 
that of Governor Eyre. 





One curious little bit of evidence bearing on Mr. Eyre’s feelings 
towards the late Mr. Gordon was brought out in an otherwise very 
unintelligible and confused letter from Mr. George Price, senior 
member of the Legislative Council of Jamaica, now residing at 
Southsea, in the Morning Post of this day week. The Baron 
Von Kettelhodt, Mr. Herschell, and Mr. Price (the coloured 
man murdered at Morant Bay) had all belonged to the 
Governor's party in some colonial squabble about a tramway and 
other matters in which the coloured people took a keen interest, 
and for opposing him in which the Governor is said, by Mr. George 
Price, to have expelled a Mr. Espent,—a friend of Mr. Gordon’s, 
to whom apparently he sends a kind message in his last letter to his 
wife,—from the Assembly. Mr. Gordon had headed a bitter oppo- 
sition to this party, and was therefore in some sense a personal foe 
of the Governor's, though we are far from asserting that political 
resentment consciously influenced Mr. Eyre to the grossly illegal 
act which led to Mr. Gordon’s execution. 





The Manchester meeting on Jamaica was held before the last 
news arrived. Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P. for Rochdale, made a very 
temperate speech, in which, however, he was not followed by Mr. 
Jacob Bright, and on the whole the meeting though large was 
not influential. A deputation from it had afterwards an in- 
terview with Lord Russell on Tuesday—still before the arrival of 
the last news—and was well received by him. Lord Russell ad- 
mitted that the proceedings in Jamaica had caused great anxiety 
to the Cabinet, but thought it only fair for public opinion to 
reserve judgment till it should receive the formal justification of 
the Governor, for which a peremptory demand had, as we gather, 
been sent by Mr. Cardwell. We trust the later news would 





change Lord Russell's suspense of judgment into action. Mr 
Eyre should not remain a day longer than is needful in Jamaica - 
what defence he has to offer may be made here. 





Another British ship has burnt another town, this time we are 
happy to say blamelessly. A person named Salnave, lea ling a 
rebellion against Presideat Geffrar], perhaps the ablest negro 
alive, has obtaine 1 possession of Cape IHuytien, an] kills Opponents 
wnscrupulousiy. The Britis’: Consul protects] a few, Saluaye 
demande 1 theia, the Consul refused them, and Salnave had them 
shot. ‘Lhe Consul complained to the captain of H.M.’s gunboat 
Bulldog, who demanded satisfaction, and received first an insult, and 
secondly a shot from the fort. Of course he replied, destroyed the 
fort, sunk asteamer which also fired into him, and unfortunately 
lost his gunboat on a rock in the harbour. He and his men were, 
however, rescued by a Haytien steamer, and he has been conveyed 
to Port-au-Prince, to be congratulated for his courage—which, by 
the way, was really splendid—by the legal President of the 

tepublic. 


Napoleon, it is known, never blunders. It is presumed there- 
fore that the French like long accounts of little plays acted before 
and by the French Court, in which the great people act grotesque 
parts—the Princess Metternich, for example, acting a cabman, 
and the Imperial Prince representing the Future. One wonders how 
that last idea was conveyed. Was the child trampling down the 
Red Spectre, or was the Revolution swallowing him, or was he 
perchance dressed like a waiter, with the perpetual catch-word. 





** coming ? 
The dispute between Captain Jervis and the majority of the 
Directors of the Great Eastern Railway has broken out in a new 
place. The majority sent down a clerk named Beck to collect 
some facts at the Railway Hotel, Harwich, or, as Captain Jervis 
says, tospy upon him. Captain Jervis ordered him out, and as 
he did not go turned him out with more or less of violence. Mr. 
Beck charged him before the magistrates with assault, but the Bench 
held that the hotel being the property of the railway company, 
Captain Jervis had a right to order anybody out of it. If that 
decision is correct, travellers should carefully avoid railway hotels. 
They may tread on some director's toes without knowing it, and 
may be ordered out summarily, or led off to execution, or some- 
thing equally illegal. If Captain Jervis is legally an innkeeper, 
as he claims to be, he must admit travellers, and the name of Mr. 
3eck’s employers had nothing on earth to do with the matter. 


The papers have this week been full of cases in which ‘‘ casuals” 
have torn up their clothes, and of suggestions for the prevention 
of the practice. The difficulty is, that as English decency will 
not permit the casuals to remain naked they must have clothes, 
and having them, would in this weather as soon be in prison as 
anywhere else. J logging is out of the question, as the practice is 
almost as common among women as men, and solitary imprison- 
ment scarcely deters those who have never suffered it. We can, 
however, offer what we believe is anew, and may be an effective, 
suggestion. Whenever any casual tears up his clothes, stop the 
next meal to the whole ward. ‘Tearing will then be a breach of 
tramps’ etiquette, and the thrashing the tearer will get from his 
own comrades will do him good, and will not brutalize them. 


The returns of the cattle plague are becoming more gloomy. 
The number attacked during the week ending November 18, 
was 2,669, and in the following week 3,610,—an increase of nearly 
10 per cent. Half this increase is in Scotland, and it is affirmed 
that cattle shipped from Ireland with the disease strong on them 
have been seized and killed in the port of Liverpool. ‘The only 
hopeful feature in the report is the decline of seizures in London 
from 216 to 73. The best hope now is the severe weather which 
Lord Portarlington, the weather prophet of Ireland, predicts will 
s-tin after the next new moon, the 18th inst. 


Dr. Temple has addressed a letter to the Times, in which he 
argues in favour of admitting students to Oxford without obliging 
them to reside in any college. They would then, like the students 
of Edinburgh, live where they pleased, and could, Dr. Temple 
thinks, obtain a university education for 50/. a year. The objec- 
tion to this scheme is, we think, that it would secure a little too 
much. Independence would in a few years become the fashion, 
and the colleges would be deserted. The way to prevent this is 
to grant the permission only when justified by poverty, but this, 
again, would tend to aflix a stigma to non-residence which is in 
many ways injurious to the character. Would it not be possible 
to abolish in favour of such students all college fees whatsoever, 
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those for commons and rooms included, without drawing any 
visible distinction between classes ? 

There can be no doubt of the manner in which the Southern 
States intend to.use their powers. They will pass vagrancy laws, 
which will tie the negro to the soil, whip for disobedience, and if 
necessary limit the rate of wages to bare food. South Carolina has 
already proposed a law under which all vagrants or “‘ immoral per- 
sons” may be hired out to planters for terms of years, the wages to 
go to the State, and Florida has gone a step further. She has pro- 


posed that any vagrant, white or black, *‘ may be sold for a term | 


not exceeding twelve months,” and the proposal ‘ will undoubtedly 
be adopted.” All children not provided for by their parents are 
to be ** apprenticed,” the whites are to vote for the blacks in the 
old proportion ;—this has been carried,—and ‘all persons making or 
executing any law” of Florida must be white men. In short, 
through the culpable ambition of President Johnson the whole work 
of emancipation has to be done over again. 


Sir Eardley Wilmot has published a pamphlet on Reform, 
valuable for its statistics, but we need not discuss bis plan. It 
has a fatal blot, being based on the increase of the House of 
Commons. Will men otherwise so able never see that unless the 
number of members is kept sacred, as unchangeable as if it had 
been written on the tables of stone, the possibility of maintaining 
the play of constitutional forces ends? The party in power has 
only to enlarge the House to give itself a dictatorship for ever. 
If 700, why not 1,000, the odd 300 being given say to universal 
suffrage in the counties? The safeguard of the Constitution is the 
possibility it offers of readjusting the relation between numbers 
and power, but no readjustment is possible unless the number of 
members is unalterably fixed. An increase would have just the 
effect in the political world which inconvertible paper has in com- 
merce,—it alters all values, changes all calculations, but adds 
nothing to the national store. 


The German lad whom the British Government selected as King 
of Greece does not seem to give much satisfaction at Athens. 
Greece has had three ministries in a month, brigandage increases 
so rapidly that travelling is impossible without escort, the treasury 
is insolvent, and the Court amuses itself by minute insults to the 
successive ministers. Count Sponneck has been sent back to Den- 
mark, and the poor lad his master is surrendered to the Greek 
ministers, whose language he scarcely understands. 


Dr. Pusey has written to the editor of the Catholic paper the 
Weekly Register, to thank him for his favourable review of Dr. 
Pusey’s Hirenicon, a work in which apparently the Doctor 
tried to discover articles of peace which might restore the Roman 
Catholic Church to communion with the Anglican and the Greek, 
—a communion to which Dr. Pusey sees ‘‘no insurmountable 
objection.” Dr. Pasey thinks that “our maximum and your [the 
Catholic] minimum might be found to harmonize.” He says that 
he and his friends “readily recognize the primacy of the 
Bishop of Rome; the bearings of that primacy upon other 
local churches we believe to be matter of ecclesiastical, not of divine 
law, but neither is there anything in the supremacy itself 
to which we should object; our only fear is that it should, 
through the appointment of one Bishop, involve the reception 
of that practical guasi-authoritative system which is (I believe) 
alike the cause and (forgive me) the justification in our 
eyes of our remaining apart ;”—from which it would appear 
that nearly the only objection of Dr. Pusey to the Church 
of Rome is its admission of the dogmatic authority of the Pope's 
decisions. There always will be men who split hairs and are 
obstinate for trifles, but we have seldom met with one willing to 
risk what Dr. Pusey thinks so grave a sin as schism, not for the 
right of believing only what convinces him and disbelieving what 
does not, but for the right of resisting authority on a few doctrines 
while submitting to it on many,—in short, for rejecting it when- 
ever it seeks to impose those dogmas which lie between the 
minimum and the maximum faith of a good Catholic. This is 
a truly unique application of quantitative measures,—rules of 
maxima and minima,—to dogma. We could swallow the maxi- 
mum of Romanist dogma quite as easily as the minimum, if we 
had once swallowed the principle. 


This mutiny at Martinique may produce consequences. French 
soldiers do not like being shot down by their comrades, and if 
all we hear is true, the Zouaves were badly used. According to 
the official account, 1,050 Zouaves landed in Port de France on 
27th October, and were marched into Fort Desaix. The Governor, 


town 200 at a time, so that during the week's sojourn each 
Zouave would have one day's leave. The Zouaves mutinied, 
seized some muskets, attacked the gate, and were shot down by 
soldiers and marines to the number of sixteen killed and thirty- 
seven wounded. If this story is correct they were in the wrong, 
but a private letter from Port de France assures us that the 
Governor would only let out twenty-five at a time, thus depriving 
800 of them of any holiday at all. If this latter account is true, 
we shall yet hear more of the Martinique mutiny. 





There is hope yet for the eyes of Londoners. The Commissioners 
of Sewers have ordered the companies which supply the City with 
gas to be prosecuted for supplying gas full of sulphur. The penalty, 
we regret to say, is not penal servitude ; but even a fiue, if re- 
peated every day for a few weeks, will wake up the dormant sense 
of decency in the minds of the directors. ‘The only permanent 
remedy for the evil is to hand over the manufacture to the muni- 
cipalities, but still it is pleasant to think, as one smarts under 
sulphur scientifically injected into the eyes, that the criminal 
avarice of the manufacturers will be disappointed. 











We have good news for the pre-Raffaelites. There is some 
|chance of their being able to establish an illustrated organ, a 
| daily paper if they please, which shall popularize their views by 
| reproducing whatever sketches they may contribute to it, not only 
with perfect accuracy, but with greater ease in proportion to the 
minute finish and detail of the drawing. It has long been a com- 
plaint against wood engraving that an artist could never be sure 
that he would not find the most telling strokes of his pencil simply 
omitted in the print; moreover, our artists have been constantly 
| hampered by the necessity for simplifying their drawings in order 
to facilitate the process of engraving. There seems now to be every 
reason to hope that both these difficulties will be removed by a 
method which will at the same time reduce the time required for 
engraving from the original sketch to a couple of hours, and as a 
consequence reduce the cost by one-half. Mr. Hitchcock, an 
American artist, has invented a process which may be thus 
described: —The drawing is made with a finely pointed paint- 
brush on a slab of soft chalk, previously prepared (the cost of such 
slab varying from 2s. to 7s. 6d.), according to the size of the 
drawing. ‘The effect of this is to harden those parts of the chalk 
over which the brush passes to such an extent, that when the slab 
is lightly chiselled over with an instrument prepared for the 
purpose, the sketch is left in distinct relief above the surface. A 
metal cast is then made from this by the ordinary electrotype 
process. The prints are then struck off, the artist being thus 
made his own engraver, and without the necessity of drawing 
in reverse. We have seen a sketch by Mr. Holman Hunt, most 
faithfully reproduced by this process, and others may be seen at 
16 Southampton Street, Strand. 





The Atlantic and Great Western Railway Company invite 
applications for the issue of 2,771,6002. sterling mortgage bonds, 
having 25 years to run, and bearing interest at the rate of 7 

er cent. per annum. The bonds are of 100/. each, and the 
interest will be paid quarterly in sterling in London, and in gold 
at New York. ‘The amountis chiefly required to pay off mortgage 
bonds already issued. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 89§ for money, and 88} 
for account. Yesterday the closing prices were 89} 3 for transfer, 
| and 873 88 for time, indicating a fall of rather more than one 
| quarter per cent. ‘The Bank return is again favourable ; the stock 
| of bullion held by the establishment is now 14,628,940/., whilst 
| the reserve of notes and coin amounts to 8,557,233/. ‘The stock 
of bullion in the Bank of France is 16,649,260/. 








The followiug figures show the closing prices of the leading 
foreign securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Nov.24. Friday, Dee. 1. 
ee 17} ** 72 


Greek ee ° ° 7j 72 
Do. Coupons .. . . *e 7 os _ 
Mexican ° ° ° ee 204 oe 252 
Spanish Passive e ° oe 28 23} 
Do. Certificates > ae ae 144 oe 14} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. ‘ ° - - oe 74h 
' ‘» $62.. o 74} ; 74} 

» Consolidés., oe eo 165 . 48; 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 





rather afraid of a disturbance, ordered that they should visit the | 
i 





Friday, Nov. 24. Friday, Dee. 1. 

Caledonian .. a se o ee 126} od 1255 
Great Mastera oe oe o oe ee 474 . 465 
Great Northern : we - ; 1285 . 294 
Great Western... .. oo = ee 634 - 63 

do, West Midland, Oxford ow 41 ee 42 
Lancashire and Yorkshire aa - “< 123} ee 234 
Londou and Brighton =... ee ° oo loag pe lod} 
Lendon and North-Western os e 1263 o 126 
London and South-Western oe os 964 . 97 
London, Chatbam,and Dover .e oe ee 37 ee 37 
Metropolitan oe os os oe - 1373 * 13) 
Midland oe oe oe oe oe oe 126 oe Mol 
South-Kastern de oe on 733 ee ” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE NEWS FROM JAMAICA. 


HE readers of all newspapers except the leading journal 
have been pretty completely informed this week of the 
condition of affairs in Jamaica, during the month which inter- 
vened between the riot at Morant Bay and the assembling of 
the Jamaica Legislature on the 7th November. The 7imes, 
for the first time in our experience, while giving its own 
opinion in support of the colonial authorities, has totally sup- 
pressed the only evidence on which any opinion can be formed. 
While all the other daily papers were on Wednesday and 
Thursday full of the most minute accounts from the special 
correspondents of the Jamaica Standard and other colonial 
journals as to the process which went by the name of ‘ suppres- 
sion of the rebellion,’—the readers of the 7vmes had the advan- 
tage only of perusing Governor Eyre’s address to the Legisla- 
ture of Jamaica, and a few carefully culled extracts, the drift of 
which, taken thus alone, was to persuade the English public that, 
owing to the excessive moderation of the authorities, ‘ strong’ 
measures had ceased even too early for the safety of the colony. 
Even Mr. Reuter’stelegram reporting, and rejoicing in, the execu- 
tion of 2,000 negroes—more than 100 persons for every loyal 
man sacrificed in the riot, more than 50 for every loyal man 
killed or wounded in it—was deliberately excluded from its 
columns. As the 7%mes is still probably the only daily paper seen 
by large numbers of the most influential people in the country, 
it becomes needful even for a weekly journal to give more 
attention to the details of the last news from Jamaica than 
would be usually necessary. 

For precisely one whole lunar month it appears that the 
Governor deliberately delivered up the negroes of the eastern 
end of the island to the military, ‘for the destruction of the 
flesh,”"— whether for the salvation of the spirit remains to be 
seen. The special correspondent of the Jamaica Standard at 
Morant Bay writes, for instance, on the 28th October :— 
‘“‘ There is one continual scene of hanging day by day, and it 
becomes a matter for consideration whether the burial of so 
many people (packed, as I heard a blue-jacket say, like ‘sar- 
dines’) in the town is not likely to produce some serious 
epidemic here; already the effluvia of the dead bodies com- 
mence to taint the atmosphere. Last night particularly dis- 
agreeable effluvia, arising from the graves in which these dead 
bodies are interred, pervaded the entire town, and it was not 
without difficulty that one could avoid getting nauseated. 
This ought to be looked after; it is a matter of vital import- 
ance.” And his minute records from day to day amply bear 
out the evidence which he gives. He adds on the same 
date,—a full nine days before he records with regret and 
misgiving that the Governor had proclaimed a rest from 
the duty of slaughter, and had looked upon the work of 
destruction to find it very good,—with praiseworthy modesty 
for a special correspondent, but a modesty evidently the 
result of a certain monotony which had begun to per- 
vade the work of hanging and shooting,—‘‘it may not be 
altogether uninteresting to your readers to know that slightly 
over 1,050 rebels have been hanged or shot in the parish of 
St. Thomas-in-the-East up to date, and it is not at all un- 
likely that ere the different courts-martial close their sittings, 
there will be far over 2,000 who will have paid the penalty of 
their vile attempt to exterminate the white and coloured races 
of this island.’””’ The same writer reports on the 7th Nov., 
the day that the Legislature met, that ‘‘ there has been rather 
a general dulness in the movement this side-with regard to 
the rebellion since my last,”—the writer’s playful allusion is 
to the language of City articles, and he means to tell us that the 
‘inquiry’ for executioners had not been so brisk, that Morant Bay 
gallows were ‘dull and drooping,’ and inferior rebels ‘went off 
heavily,"—and he attributes it, quite rightly no doubt, to 
Governor Eyre’s premature clemency. 

The writer is a moderate man, and does not wish to be 
severe on Governor Eyre, but he evidently expressed the 
English public opinion of the island with regard to the too 
sanguine and merciful disposition of the ruler who had taken 
this dangerous step so soon :— 


“* We are bound to acknowledge the motives of good which have 
prompted those in authority to relax the rigour of action hitherto 
pursued towards the rebels; but really there is not an inhabitant 
of the parish who is not surprised at the extraordinary clemency 
thus shown. I for one, who live in the parish—who know the people 
more or less—who have seen the riot and.rescue of Saturday, the 
7th—have witnessed the scenes of the 11th and subsequent days— 








have watched with care the impression on those executed, those 
pardoned, and those who have not been arrested—say with perfect 
confidence that clemency has come too soon. ‘This has not been a 
riot and massacre arising out of the hot blood of the moment, but 
it is only a = of a grand bloody drama, planned during nearly 
two years—hatched with all the venom that could be given to i¢ 
during its incubation, and which can only be crushed out b 
exterminating on the gallows every active accomplice of the vile 
plot.” 

All the details given indicate that the number of “ rebels” 
killed is not exaggerated by the correspondent of the Jamaica 
Standard. Captain Forde, in command of an irregular troop 
of cavalry, in a despatch taken by some for bitter irony on 
the savage orders of his superiors—but we incline to think it 
bond fide sympathy with them—reporting that 160 negroes 
were shot in one short march from Port Antonio to Man- 
chioneal, seven shot in Manchioneal, and three bevond,— 
adds,—*‘ This is a picture of martial law. The soldiers 
enjoy it, the inhabitants have to dread it. If they 
run on their approach, they are shot for running away.” 
And this account is strictly confirmed by the reports of 
the other officers. For example, Lieutenant Adcock reports 
to Brigadier-General Nelson on the 25th October, “We came 
so suddenly upon these two villages [John’s Town and 
Beckford] that the rebels had no time to retire with their 
plunder; nearly 300 rushed down into a gully, but I could 
not get a single shot, the bushes being so thick ; we could all 
distinctly hear their voices in the wood all round, but after 
the first rush not a man was seen, and to follow them with 
any advantage was impossible.’ So the lieutenant contented 
himself with burning seven houses and one meeting-honse in 
Beckford, and four houses in John’s Town. The only vestige 
of any resistance on the part of “rebels” thus pursued is the 
story of some negroes pursued by the Maroons, who took refuge 
in trees and attempted unsuccessfully to pick off their pursuers 
with guns from their elevated position. In general there seem 
to have been two reasons recognized as adequate for killing 
negroes ;—(1) running away in numbers, as in the passage we 
have just seen ; (2) being alone, and not running away. Negroes 
in this last condition were considered “stragglers’’ and when 
not shot from an unfortunate deficiency in any one willing to 
assert their guilt, were “catted.’’ Thus, the Provost-Marshal “fell 
in with a straggler who could give no satisfactory account of him- 
self. He was at once given in charge of the police, conducted to 
the station, and fifty lashes with the cat administered to him ‘by 
way of caution.’”” This last phrase for the torture of persons who 
are not even accused of any crime, seems to be the invention of 
the “worthy Provost-Marshal” of Morant Bay ; the Jumuaica 
Standard’s special correspondent tells us that as unfortu- 
nately the prisons could not hold all who were suspected, 
“the only alternative is to scour their backs well, and let them 
go, in the hope that the severe castigation which they receive 
(to quote from the worthy Provost-Marshal) ‘ will be a caution 
to them,’ and will make them ‘wiser and better men.’ The 
record of this precautionary catting, administered to women no 
less than men, is repeated again and again. In one case ninety- 
nine prisoners “‘of both sexes” were released with catting, 
the writer noting as an exceptional circumstance that he 
believes “ they were not all flogged, some of them having been 
let down easily.” 

But we have quoted quite enough to show the sort of pro- 
ceedings which went on for twenty-eight days in so lively and 
exciting a style, that when at last the occupation ceased, a sense 
of general “‘dulness”’ and ennui pervaded the scene of the execu- 
tions, and in spite of the seriously inconvenient effluvia of dead 
negroes the soldiers and planters would have willingly resumed 
their labours. Now, is there in addition to these minute and ex- 
tended records of the “suppression of the rebellion,” any addi- 
tional newsby thelast mail justifying the panic of thecolony,and 
palliating what, whetherhe was guilty or innocent, must still, on 
account of the illegality of his trial, be called the judicial murder 
of Mr. Gordon, and the letting loose of the savage Maroons on 
the negro population? Governor Eyre, in his address to the 
Jamaica Legislature deliberately calls the outbreak “ a diaboli- 
cal conspiracy to murder the white and coloured inhabitants 
of this colony ;” he maintains that the colony is still standing 
on a volcano, and he asks the Legislature to abolish the Consti- 
tution, not in order to get a more impartial government, but 
one more capable of dealing suddenly and violently with 
sudden and violent dangers. What sort of evidence does 
he produce of these important and alarming assertions ? 
As yet, none. The Governor admits that there was absolutely 
no organization among the negroes. Not a casualty has 
occurred to our troops. Against Mr. Gordon, who has been 
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treated as the mainspring of the rebellion, the only published 
evidence was a placard, issued nearly three months previously, 
summoning the miserable inhabitants of St. Thomas-in-the 
East to meet and protest against their grievances,—a placard 
full of loyalty to the Queen, and though denouncing the con- 
duct of Baron Kettelhodt and others as politically unjust and 
mischievous, yet so temperate in tone that in a Church-rate 

uarrel at Braintree it would have been thought faint-hearted, 
and Mr. Bright would assuredly have described it as the com- 
position of “some amiable but not robust politician.” Whether 
this is the only evidence against Mr. Gordon of course we 
cannot say. But it is allthat the Jamaica Government, who must 
know the advantage of justifying that extraordinary execution 
—and for a breach of law much less grave the governor of an 
African colony was hanged in 1801—have chosen to put forth. 
It is indeed asserted that an overseer of Mr. Gordon’s called 
Lawrence, residing on an estate known as the Rhine Estate, 
advised Dr. Major not to go to Morant Bay on the 11th, and 
told Mrs. Major later in the day that her husband would be quite 
safe, but that he was afraid Baron Kettelhodt and Mr. Herschell 
were doomed. Mr. Gordon, however, died solemnly asserting his 
absolute ignorance that any riot or rising whatever had been con- 
templated, and his accusers must be hard pressed for evidence 
against him if they rely on the presumption that because one of 
his subordinates in the neighbourhood of the rioters, though at 
a considerable distance from his master, expected violence and 
blood on the morning of the day of the riot, Mr. Gordon must 
have plotted and arranged it. We have no wish to prejudge 
matters, but we think the presumptive evidence grows stronger 
each mail that the judicial murder of Mr. Gordon was the 
murder of a morally innocent man, as well asa pure illegality. 
We shall be happy to know the contrary. But Governor Eyre 
is singularly infatuated if he withholds from the public the most 
effective apology for his own proceedings. The tone of his 
wild address to the Legislature, in which he ascribes the rising 
to “the misapprehensions and misrepresentations of pseudo- 
philanthropists in England,” to the “ personal, scurrilous, vin- 
dictive, and disloyal writings of a licentious and unscrupulous 
press,’ and to the ‘‘misguided counsel of certain ministers of reli- 
gion sadly so miscalled,’’"—remember he has arrested a few edi- 
tors and Baptist preachers, and hanged one of them,—again, the 
measures of confiscation which he proposes to the Legislature, 
taken together with his absolute silence on the grounds justify- 
ing his actions, seem to us to be the plainest possible evidence 
that he has been carried away by the panic around him, and 
is quite unfit for his post. One of his friends proposes, we 
see, “‘to regulate places of worship, meeting-houses, and 
services therein” by law, and “to embody the Maroons as a 
permanent auxiliary militia force ;’"—indeed the state of 
feeling evidently prevalent in the island would quite war- 
rant “a Bill to legalize precautionary catting,” or “a 
Bill to punish the negro crime of straggling,” and “to 
inflict summary penalties on all negroes guilty of being 
made prisoners without sufficient evidence of rebellion or 
other guilt.” 

We feel little doubt, when we consider Lord Russell's 
answer to the Manchester deputation the other day, given 
before the new mail had arrived, that the Government will 
take the same view of Governor Eyre’s unfitness for the post 
which is taken by almost all impartial politicians who are 
not connected with the Government. These proceedings in 
Jamaica, if justified by the nation, should close our 
mouths for generations against such remonstrances as we 
addressed to Russia concerning her dealings in Warsaw, or 
to Austria for her government in Hungary after 1849. When 
reading some of the most popular English journals, we almost 
suspect that the national indignation expressed in England 
against these proceedings was mere Pharisaism, the attempt 
to pick a mote out of our brother’s eye while retaining a 
beam in our own eye. If indeed Englishmen have ceased to 
believe in the human nature of the negro just as Americans are 
beginning to believe in it, the matter would be explained. 
But in that case, let us at least be frank, — exchange 
our reform agitation for a movement to restore slavery 
in all our West Indian colonies, and invite the ruined 
planters of Mississippi and South Carolina to repay us for the 
sympathy we lavished or. their fruitless war by undertaking 
to superintend our tuition in the re-enactment of Black Codes, 
and the abolition of the crude and dangerous laws founded 
on the assumption that negroes have any concern with 
justice. To export the masters instead of the slaves might 
suit the United States almost as well. 








THE CABINET AND THE MINISTRY. 


HE reconstruction of the Ministry has commenced, but 
that of the Cabinet has still to be begun. As yet the 
Premier has made but one attempt to strengthen the real 
Government, and that one has been a failure. If it be true, 
as asserted, and as we partly believe, that he offered Lord 
Stanley his choice either of the India House or the Admiralty, 
Earl Russell stepped for once boldly out of the Whig groove. 
True, Lord Stanley is the heir of a ** Revolution family,” of 
one of the dozen houses which, having helped to deliver 
England when it contained five millions of people, have a 
right to rule it now that it numbers thirty, and Earl Russell 
never forgets the facts of 1688. True, also, that Lord Stanley 
is of all Tories the one most essentially Whig, the one who 
exhibits least popular sympathy and will do most for the 
popular weal. Still it is not a traditional policy to look for 
chiefs to the Opposition, and Earl Russell in putting tradi 
tion aside deserves credit at once for boldness and sagacity. 
The country will regret that his novel experiment failed. 
Had Lord Stanley acceded to the proposal the Cabinet 
would have possessed in the Commons an unusual kind of 
strength, two men each of the first rank in ability and ex- 
perience, and each almost the perfect complement of the 
other. Mr. Gladstone's fire tempered by the iced sense peculiar 
to Lord Stanley would have been irresistible, and we might 
have seen social reforms imagined by a Christian enthusiast, 
prepared by a materialistic statesman, and defended by the 
eloquence of an orator to whom no man has ever replied with 
undisputed success. The refusal was perhaps inevitable, Lord 
Stanley’s reluctance to oppose his father being entitled to 
every respect, but it is none the less a loss to the country, to 
the Liberal cause, and to Lord Stanley himself. As a Tory 
he loses half his force, because suppressing all his sincerity. 
What has he of all men in common with Orangemen, and re- 
actionis!s, and the parti préetre, that he should lend his brains 
to make their whims endurable to the country? Beyond this 
tentative effort Earl Russell has as yet done nothing, 
or rather he has by his action greatly reduced his possi- 
bilities of doing anything. He has used up his possible 
recruits without strengthening his Cabinet. Where is he now 
to look for a really popular colleague? Mr. Bright he cannot 
take, unless he wants all the squires on both sides of the 
House to range themselves in opposition, and what other 
Commoner has he at disposal? Mr. Forster, who really 
represented a party and a principle, who while uttering 
Radical ideas was listened to with respect by Tories, has 
accepted the Under-Secretaryship for the Colonies, while Mr. 
Goschen, admittedly the most prominent of the young men 
in the House, is made Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
Both appointments are in themselves good, and still better as 
indicating that the regime of exclusiveness is shaking, but 
neither brings to the Cabinet the power it might have secured. 
Unless official discipline is relaxed, and relaxed considerably, 
neither can bring to the Government any debating aid, and as 
to counsel, counsel to be effective must be offered within the 
Cabinet. Not only is each a subordinate, but as if from wilful 
perverseness, a subordinate with a chief in the same House. 
Mr. Forster has not even to answer for his office, nor has Mr. 
Goschen, and on all other subjects the rule is that only men 
within the sanctum shall express the policy of the Govern- 
ment. What guarantee is that to the country of the genuine 
alliance between the Whigs and the Liberals, without which, 
as Mr. Newdegate says, the Administration cannot last six 
months ? Bradford will understand very well that Mr. 
Forster would not have accepted office under a Cabinet resolved 
to refuse reform, but the younger Liberals want to exercise 
influence on the kind of reform—on the Bill itself, and there is 
as yet no guarantee that they will have any influence at all, 
or at least any more than they would have exercised had their 
representatives counselled from beyond the gate. Indeed 
they may have less, for in politics counsel is all the more 
audible when it has a ground-note of menace. 

It is really time that the North should speak out, and make 
the Whigs understand that if “the families” and the country 
are to pull together, both must be represented in the Execu- 
tive Government. No man conversant either with politics or 
society can doubt that had Mr. Forster been the Marquis 
of Hartington, or Mr. Goschen a Russell, the want of 
official experience would not have stood in their way. The 
tradition of promotion by steps, as we have before said, is as 
a tradition a sound one, but there are occasions when it is 
essential to step out of the traditional groove. Lord Derby 
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in 1852 and 1858 made a dozen new Privy Councillors, and 
although all have not succeeded as administrators, still a 
large proportion have. Mr. Disraeli was made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer without ever having held office of any sort, and 
if he as leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition be struck out 
of the list, others will still remain. Mr. Walpole became 
Home Secretary, Sir J. Pakington First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Sir Bulwer Lytton Secretary for the Colonies, 
Major Beresford Secretary at War, and Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 
President of the Poor Law Board without ever holding an 
inferior appointment, and three at least of these gentlemen 
proved able administrators. Indeed Lord Stanley himself was 
an Under Seeretary only for nine months, and would have been 
at least as competent for the office of Great Mogul had he never 
enjoyed that training. It may be said that the Tories could 
not help themselves, for they had been out of office so long 
that the choice lay between new men or none, but then that is 
precisely the position of independent Liberals. Partly from 
their own folly in not explaining to their constituents that the 
duty of earnest men is to transmute opinions into action, 
partly from the overshadowing influence of two men who 
always declined office, but chiefly from the age and exclusive- 
ness of successive Premiers, they have been left without 
opportunities of training, and are now told in mature manhood 
that they have still their primers to learn. They are too 
young? How old was Lord Dalhousie when he was President 
of the Board of Trade, and selected for the Viceroyalty of 
India? He was thirty-five, just twelve years younger than 
Mr. Forster and one older than Mr. Goschen, who though he 
seems doubtless a boy to men of seventy is younger than 
Lord Hartington, who was in office at thirty and twelve 
years older than Pitt when appointed First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and had besides been for years virtual head of a busi- 
ness requiring judgment and decision as much as that of the 
Board of Trade. Lord Stanley himself was a Cabinet Minister 
at thirty-two, but then you see a Stanley betrayed an army at 
Bosworth, and Stanleys own a city made rich by the free trade 
they had endeavoured to prevent. The rule is sensible enough, 
but worked as it is by’men who in private life would have been 
long since in retirement, it amounts to this,—that the country 
is never to enjoy the services of any man in his manhood, and 
that the energy which belongs to youth, and youth only, the 
energy which, as Mr. Disraeli once wrote, is the equivalent of 
genius, and which in troubled times rises inevitably to the top, 
is virtually ostracized. The consequence is that the Cabinet 
never is, or can be, en rapport with the opinian of its own day, 
cr more than guess at the feelings of those who are really 
doing the commercial, agricultural, and in most senses political 
work of England. The country is condemned, like the Papacy, 
to a succession of old men, and except when by some rare acci- 
dent a great house produces a genius, wastes the manhood of her 
ablest servants in sterile waiting till a succession of deaths leaves 
them the chance of displaying their efficiency. Wellesley was 
a General forty years before Havelock, Mr. Gladstone will be 
Premier forty years later in life than Pitt. This love of age, 
and tenderness for seniority, and respect for official grooves, 
is one of the many signs that the mental muscle of statesmen 
is relaxing, and needs bracing either by the cold air of oppo- 
sition or a little wholesome adversity. When a Government 
practically ostracizes ability under fifty, the time of change 
must be very near at hand. 

The mischief, however, is done so far, and we can only trust 
that as the Whigs will not trust Liberals with power, they will 
in the English fashion concede to them some share of * influ- 
ence.” Their measures may then possibly compensate for their 
men, and by working Mr. Gladstone to death they may yet 
secure the support which a strong Cabinet would have ensured 
without the risk of that calamity. They will have something 
to do when Parliament meets, to face every kind of Irish diffi- 
culty without an Irishman in the Cabinet, to defend a Reform 
Bill through Mr. Gladstone and three old Whigs, to justify the 
laxity which has allowed the white Fenian to escape and 
the horrible severity which has strewed roads in Jamaica with 
the corpses of Fenians of a different colour, to stand up against 
the party which would postpone all constitutional change, and 
to defeat the party which will accept only change in the purely 
democratic direction, and to do all this through old Whigs 
who cannot talk the dialect of to-day, while young Liberal 
Ministers, who can, must give silent votes behind them. If Lord 
Russell likes the prospect we can but wish that he may succeed, 
but we warn him that the Whigs among whom he lives are 
not the whole of the Liberals of Great Britain, and that if he 
by his exclusiveness throws the Government into the hands of 





the Third Party the country may forgive him, but the men 
who care for true progress never will. 





MR. BRIGHT AT BLACKBURN, 


F Mr. Bright had been an engineer he would have hated 
the hills he had to tunnel. If he had been a schoolmaster 

he would have whipped boys for thickheadedness. If he had 
been a preacher he would have denounced the deaf; if an 
editor, all who were unable to read. His attack on the Tory 
party at Blackburn was a most inspiriting burst of oratory, but 
it was radically unjust, for Toryism is not immoral any more 
than blindness is immoral. It is a terrible defect, a want 
which almost incapacitates him who has it for public business, 
but it is to be pitied, not abused. Mr. Bright talks of Tories 
as if men were Tories wilfully and of malice prepense, as if 
they actually wanted to be stupider, and less far-sighted, and 
more selfish than their neighbours. He speaks of their 
opposition to progress as if it were sentient, as if the hill 
had planted itself of forethought in the engineer’s way, and 
hardened its own strata, and loosened its own quicksands, and 
evolved its own springs, in order to cost the borers all possible 
labour and expense. He forgets that Toryism is in its 
very essence passive—like the hill, a mere development of 
nature, the concrete expression of the idea common to nine- 
tenths of mankind, that that which is has a right to be, and 
ought therefore to continue to exist. ‘Tories,’ says Mr, 
Bright, “ impede the State chariot at every step, and every 
revolution of its wheels.” Quite so, and so does the law of 
friction in nature, but it is not therefore an immoral law, 
There must be some resisting medium in politics as well as 
nature, and Tory brains act the part of that medium to per- 
fection. Mr. Bright says they have opposed everything that 
has been beneficial, and he is right ; but as a rule they have 
opposed it pretty much as the English climate opposes culti- 
vation. It has to be beaten, and it fearfully increases the toil 
of getting the crop; but still beating it is of itself a training. 
The party is selfish, no doubt, and cruel, but, except upon 
the question of slavery, very seldom consciously so. Of 
all the men who voted for retaining protection nine 
in ten certainly thought that foreign competition would 
be irresistible, that if bread were cheaper work would be 
searcer, that farmers would be ruined without adequate gain 
to any other class. It was not selfishness, but want of in- 
sight which induced landowners to resist a measure which 
has increased the value of their property 20 per cent., and 
want of insight, though terribly annoying, is not criminal, 
Englishmen are not Frenchmen, able to reject or to catch a 
new idea en masse. There will always be a small section 
who are quick, and another a little slower, and a third very 
slow indeed, and these last form the worrying, but useful, 
party we call Tories, but they are no more wicked than 
Wooden Spoon is wicked, because he is not First Wrangler. 
Because it took Tories ten years to perceive that to tax ten 
consumers for one producer was very bad policy, therefore Mr. 
Bright thinks them capable of re-establishing protection. 
That would be wicked indeed, but the original resistance was 
no more wicked than the resistance of an average English 
greengrocer to a new idea. Upon this question indeed 
it is the democrats who are wicked, for they really in 
America and Australia reimpose protective duties in order to 
keep up prices, after they have enjoyed the result of the better 
system. ‘The Tory party,” says Mr. Bright, “have for forty 
years been at war with right, and justice, and morality.” Not 
a bit of it, any more than a mud bank is at war with the drain 
which has to be taken through it. It is simply an obstacle, and 
only an obstacle because it persists in believing that because 
it is it ought to continue to be. The way to get rid of rub- 
bish is not to hate it, and call it dirt and filth. and unsavoury 
names, but to dig, and drain, and cart it away. work in which 
Mr. Bright is much less efficient than he is in pointing out 
the nuisance for other men to remove. We question, too, if 
he is right in supposing that Toryism is moribund. It must 
reorganize itself no doubt, and get new watch-words, but there 
will always be a great body of people who think restriction 
better than liberty, and monopoly than competition, and rever- 
ence than inquiry, and that which is than that which may be. 
Just now nobody is advocating any very great change, and so 
there are very few Tories, but let the next movement, say for 
the extinction of pauperism, once begin, and we shall have 
Tories start up thick enough and stolid enough to give Mr. 
Bright the favourite occupation of his life. The country looks 
level enough as we glide along a railway, but let us decide to 
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make a new line, and the hills and the water-courses and the 
morasses, and all the other Toryisms of nature will be found 
as thick and as obstinate as they have ever been before. They 
will be swept away as before with effort, and sweat, and ex- 
nse, but swearing will not accelerate the work, even if it 
relieves the labourers’ minds. You cannot swear away mud, 
even if your anathema be as eloquent as that pronounced on 
Thursday by Mr. Bright. ae , 

For the rest, Mr. Bright's speech was scarcely distinguished 
by his ordinary power. He wants a Reform Bill, but care- 
fully explained that his views as to the character of such a Bill 
were in no degree enlightened by all the recent discussion. 
He, so often found contending manfully in a minority of one, 
called the representation of minorities a “childish proposition, ; 
though he probably felt that democracy ought, although in a 
minority, to be represented in the Cabinet. He declared that 
he wished for the Bill of 1860, and nothing less—that is, for a 
ten-pound suffrage in counties, which would hand half of them 
over to the landlords and the other half to the unrepresented 
boroughs, asix-pound suffrage in boroughs, which is equivalent 
to household suffrage within fifteen years, from the mere rise in 
rental and wages, but which would succeed to perfection in keep- 
ing out the artizans, who even now are usually lodgers, and in the 
future will be co-tenants of houses big enough to admit of 
healthy ventilation and decent drainage. It is as well that some 
great orator should defend that side, but as every one knew 
that Mr. Bright would be that orator, nothing is added to 
political knowledge by the speech at Blackburn. 

SPAIN AND CHILI. 

T is difficult to conceive a position more embarrassing than 
I that which has been created for Europe by the aggression 
of Spain on Chili. It is quite evident from the justificatory 
circular of Senor Bermudez De Castro, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that Admiral Pareja has not exceeded his instructions, 
that he was ordered to exact satisfaction from Chili, and that 
this “ satisfaction ’’ was intended to involve a technical humi- 
liation for the South American Republic, which those who 
insisted on it knew could only result in war. It is also evi- 
dent that Spain had no justification whatsoever for her demand. 
Accepting, as we are bound in fairness to do, the Continental 
notion of honour—which differs greatly from the English, 
being more chivalric and less sensible—the Spanish Govern- 
ment has still no insult to bring forward, no indignity to 
endure. Senor Bermudez De Castro says indeed that she has, 
but when it comes to the proof he can only state three 
incidents, none of which would wound the honour of any 
nation except Spain. The Spanish flag was, he says, 
degraded by the populace of Chili, and it is true that 
a mob did raise some kind of yell at it, but since when 
has a Spanish Government cared for the expressions unac- 
companied by acts of the loafers in a foreign street? He 

also alleges that the newspaper called El Sant Martin, a 
scurrilous little journal of the Sutérést kind, had made insulting 
remarks upon ‘the personification of Spanish institutions,” 
that is, in plain Spanish, on Queen Isabella, but the Courts 
were open, the journal is dead, and months after the publica- 
tion of the offensive paragraph the Queen forwarded to the 
President of Chili those complimentary intimations, such as of 
her safe accouchement, which are understood in the etiquette 
of Europe to indicate amity and technical equality. Lastly. 
Chili had permitted enlistments for Peru, and declared coal 
contraband of war, which benefited Peru. These are offences 
rather than insults, and have never yet been declared sufficient 
cause of war. Moreover, even if they had been, they were 


a quiet menace that Her Majesty’s Government “ has resolved 
not to permit its dignity, causelessly and gratuitously affronted, 
to remain without the just reparation to which it is entitled,” 
while Chili has issued a formal declaration of war. If 
England goes a step farther than advice, it is very doubtful 
whether the Spanish nation, morbidly proud and sensitive, 
aware that its trade is of minor importance, and conscious that 
at the worst it could lose to us only the Philippines, would not 
accept the challenge. Short of force there appears no remedy, 
and no English Ministry would willingly give the signal for 
what might prove a general European war, more especially 
while a false precedent, still unremoved, would allow Spain to 
cover every sea with American Alabamas. Even if France 
joined us Spain might be restive, and no English Ministry 
would like to give France a pretext for marching an army into 
Spain. War with limited liability is still only a possibility of 
the future, and war with unlimited liabilities involves too 
dreadful a risk to be encountered for anything less than 
national interest or honour. The high police of Europe, as 
the Keonomist has pointed out, is for the hour suspended, and 
the sole alternatives left for nations are force or submission. 
Chili, it is clear, has not at present the force necessary to pro- 
tect herself. It is no doubt true that if the fifteen sovereign 
States which have been carved out of Spanish America could 
unite, they could maintain a fleet with which none but a 
first-class maritime power would be competent to deal. But 
Spanish America is not only far from a federal union of the 
kind, but farther than she has ever been in any period of her 
history. There is indeed a feeling of rage perceptible at the 
aggressions of Spain, and a party in Peru is willing to assist 
Chili, but the jealousies, and fears, and poverty of the majority 
of the States prevent anything like cordial union. The very 
vastness of their territory prohibits identity of feeling or of 
interests, and the Spaniards and semi-Spaniards who rule the 
various States re as jealous of honour and position and each 
other as Bermudez De Castro himself. The Spanish American 
Federation is, we fear, a dream, and the only remaining hope, 
the interference of the United States, may not be realized. 
Mr. Johnson may feel it necessary to warn the Latin nations 
that although his Government for the hour tolerates French 
troops in Mexico, the Union does not intend to permit new 
European aggressions, but then he also may not. America 
is anxious for peace and diminished outlays, and though 
interested in preventing the conquest of Chili, is not specially 
interested in the safety of the trade which European merchants 
have established at Valparaiso. If the President decides on 
non-intervention Spain can to all appearance go forward, until 
finally stopped either by a collapse in her finances,—which 
ean hardly be brought on by the cost of a squadron, or an 
internal revolution,—which is possible, but the probability of 
which is exaggerated ; or by the accession of @me Premier to 
power with a policy radically different from that of Marshal 
O'Donnell. The blockade of Valparaiso of course cannot last 
for ever, but for all that appears it can last long enough to 
ruin Chili, to destroy a commerce, and to modify radically the 
position of Europe in respect to its copper coinage and copper 
manufacture generally. Chili is the largest exporter of raw 
copper in the world, and the blockade has already raised the 
price of the metal 40/. per ton. 

The only remaining hope is in the people of Spain, and it is 
difficult to believe that the Liberals of Madrid can always fail 
to perceive the terrible blunder they have made. No country 
perhaps ever had such an opportunity of rising a second time into 
the front rank of nations as Spain has wantonly thrown away. 
Within the last twenty years her population and revenue have 
risen to a level with those of Prussia, and, excluding the cost 





condoned by the formal agreement between Senor Tavira and 
the Cabinet of Santiago, in which the plenipotentiary accepted 
certain arrangements in satisfaction of all demands. The 
Government of Spain no doubt had a right to decline to 
ratify that agreement, but to declare that a petty dispute 
already adjusted by an accredited agent is cause of war is an 
unprecedented act of violence. Spain, however, has done 
it, has blockaded Chili, stopped the advance of the only pro- 
gressive State among her former dependencies, attempted to 
blockade a coast 2,000 miles long, really blockaded Valparaiso, ' 
broken up a trade of sixteen millions, and spread the deepest 
alarm through Spanish America, in order that by so doing she 
may once more appear before the world as a formidable power. 

And yet what remedy? England has remonstrated, and her 
remonstrance has elicited nothing except the assurance that 
Spain does not intend to reconquer her colonies, which, the 
Union having been re-established, is slightly superfluous, and 


| 


| 





of the debt and of the navy, she has at this moment as much 
money to spend as Great Britain herself. Uer army is an 
excellent one, over-oflicered, it is true, but well disciplined, 
brave, and capable under the conscription of great numerical 
extension. Her resources have but begun to develope them- 
cent. ad valorem, would not only double or triple her wealth, 
but provide for the interest on her debt, which, much as it 
has been talked about, is still barely five millions a year. Had 
her Government, instead of joining in the Mexican expedition, 
and seizing Dominica, and plundering Peru, and menacing 
Chili, declared for free trade and solvency she might at this 
moment have ranked as the sixth great power, for she had 
an external resource alinost without compare. A continent is 
ruled by men who speak her language and are proud of her 
blood, who accept her creed, and are still unfamiliar with 


any literature but her own. Every*Spanish American State 


| selves, and a change in a tariff, a general reduction to 15 per 
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needed protection, guidance, and effective representation in 
Europe, and had Spain honestly respected their independence 
she might have supplied all three. She would in fact have 
become the federal head of a race which, after all its tremend- 
ous losses, still owns one entire continent, probably the richest 
of the six great divisions of the world, and still numbers six- 
teen millions at home, and governs twenty millions abroad. 
Close to the centre of activity and intelligence, well organized 
and solvent, with a homogeneous population, and an almost im- 
pregnable territory, seamen whom Nelson pronounced danger- 
ous, and soldiers perhaps as good as any in Europe, Spain 
might have taken the lead in an alliance which would 
have affected the fate of the whole world, would 
have secured to herself a boundless territory for emi- 
gration, the preference in a trade already immense, 
and a position which would have satisfied even her raging 


pride. She has sacrificed all this in order to be visible 
once more upon the stage of the world, has in fact 
flung away fortune in the hope of attaining notoriety. Her 


Foreign Minister is compelled to protest that although she 
invades it is without thought of conquest, her Finance Minister 
tries in vain to raise a loan at twelve per cent., her Minister of 
the Interior reports disaffection from every province, and her 
Admiral, after threatening to bombard Callao, retracted his 
pledge because a little American schooner lay between him 
and his mark. Is there no force left in Spain to reverse a 
policy which has results like these ? 





WOOLWICH ACADEMY. 

HE Woolwich Academy still gives signs that all is not yet 
right within its walls, notwithstanding the changes, 
which were introduced after the disturbance which occurred 
there some four years ago. There have been almost annual 
rehearsals on a small scale of that somewhat serious display 
of insubordination, and last Saturday’s 7%mes contains a report 
of a variety in the performance—a stupid piece of schoolboy 
bullying, resulting in the dismissal of some six cadets. The 
report in the Z7%mes is not quite accurate. The case was not, 
as the reporter fancied, one in which certain members of a 
senior class bullied a cadet junior to themselves for disobeying 
their orders, but one in which an unpopular cadet was punished 
by his own term for reporting former acts of bullying from 
which he had suffered. On this occasion, a cloak having been 
thrown over him, in order that he might not recognize his 
assailants, the luckless youth was carried away to a large bath 
of cold water, into which he was quietly dropped. That, how- 
ever, which strikes us as the most startling feature of the case, 
is the age of the actors in it. One of the cadets, who is to be 
allowed to return to the Academy, and who, we believe, may 
if he is fortune obtain his commission in a little more than 
six months, will have completed his twenty-third year before 
he thus enters Her Majesty's service as an officer. The others are 
not much younger than this man. It does not require an 
elaborate argument to prove that there must be something 
radically wrong in the whole system, when men whose ages vary 
from twenty and twenty-three play tricks of this kind upon 
one another. We cannot think that this ought any longer to 
be regarded as a merely professional question. Whatever con- 
cerns the management of Woolwich Academy is of far greater 
general interest to the country now than it was a few years 
ago, for two reasons. Firstly, because the Artillery. to which 
Woolwich supplies all its officers, has, thanks to the inventions 
of the last few years, become both much more important in 
itself and much better known to the public at large than it 
was formerly ; secondly, and chiefly, because the Academy is 
now the scene of the most crucial experiment to which the 
competitive system has yet been subjected. That a merely 
scholarly test would answer well enough for clerks or Indian 
judges was very probable. That the system would be equally 
successful when applied to a case in which the qualities on 
which an English country gentleman prides himself were those 
specially in demand, and in which scientific knowledge, how- 
ever important, was of less necessity than capacity for com- 
mand, seemed much more doubtful. That the experiment 


should be fairly tried was therefore very desirable for many | 


reasons, apart from the necessity for obtaining the best supply 
of officers that the country could secure for so important 
a branch of the Army. We propose fherefore to consider 
whether the experiment has or has not been so far fairly con- 
ducted, and to that end must go a little back into the history 
of the Academy. With the recent disturbance which has 
furnished the occasion for our article we shall concern our- 





‘selves no further. Whatever else may be necessary for the 
well-being of an establishment of this kind, certainly it is 
necessary that the authorities should not be constantly 
| Satertered with in the management of details. 
| When it was resolved to throw Woolwich open to competi- 
| tion, no change in the social position of the officers was at all 
,contemplated by the authors of the new system. Their 
| objects were in fact twofold. In the first place, to compel 
| those who would otherwise have found their way into Wool- 
| wich through the interest of their friends, to trust to their 
/ own wits for admission thereto ; and secondly, to put an end 
| to the exclusion from the Academy of all those who, though 
otherwise eligible, had no interest with the dispensers of the 
| patronage of the place. The whole scheme was therefore as 
far as possible so arranged as to prevent the examinations 
from admitting any but educated gentlemen. Up to this time 
the Academy had in fact been a school. in which boys received 
| their education between the ages of twelve and sixteen or 
| seventeen. To have allowed the competition to take place at 
| any very early age would have entirely defeated the whole 
| purpose of the new scheme. There were hundreds of boys 
throughout the country not at all of the class required by the 
examiners for Woolwich who, if the subjects of examination 
had been such as could be required of boys from twelve to 
fourteen years of age, would probably have been able to enter 
into very successful competition with those whom the ex- 
aminers desired to admit. The minimum age was accordingly 
fixed at seventeen, the maximum at twenty. These young 
men, whose average age on first admission was about nineteen, 
now entered the same school in which the boys of thirteen to 
seventeen were being educated. 

The regulations continued the same as they had been all 
along, or were modified in the most trifling respects. Imagine 
the result which would follow if successive batches of young 
Oxford fresh men were turned adrift into a dame’s school! 
Picture the confusion of the good dame herself, and the flurry 
and fuss she would bein! How frightfully strict she would be 
with her new charges! How horrified when they did not exactly 
settle down at once into obedience to her baby rules! Now 
really what occurred was almost as absurd as this. None of 
the habits and customs of the place were changed, though the 
average age of the new men was rather greater than that of 
the undergraduates at either University. When the mutiny, 
which first drew public attention to the state of things, at the 
place, broke out about four years ago, these men, of ages 
varying from eighteen to twenty-two, were sleeping seven in 
a room and four in a room respectively. It was the duty of 
a cadet corporal to go round every morning and see all the 
| other men in the place get up at a certain hour, reporting in 
writing in one half of the Academy, and verbally in the other, 
that he had actually seen them all out of bed. We are sorry 
that if the story we have heard be true, facts and the report 
were apt to differ materially, it being naturally not easy to 
make some eighty young men turn out in their night-gowns 
for the inspection of the corporal, and the report at all events 
being insisted on. Admirable training for a service which 
depends absolutely for its efficiency on the honour of its 
officers! 

The bed-room arrangement has since then been slightly 
improved. The great body of the calets are still four in a 
|} room, but at all events the greater part of the cadets in the 
senior term have now each a room to themselves. “ How 
great an improvement that must be as an opportunity for quiet 
study,” will no doubt be the first thought of any one who 
fancies that the object of Woolwich is to prepare men for a 
scientific profession. Ignorant enthusiast! How far art thou 
from knowing the intricacies of Woolwich management! The 
little boys had of course to be looked after while they were at 
work, and accordingly the young men are never allowed to do 
a stitch of work except during the hours fixed for their differ- 
ent “academics,” during which the whole of each term sit 
at their respective desks under the eyes of a couple of profes- 
sors. Within this very year a cadet, much fonder at all times 
of cricket than of reading, whom we should certainly never have 
suspected of an undue tendency to work out of hours, chanced 
one night, in a fit of unwonted zeal, to have taken some books 
out of his class-room or “ academy,” as they call it. He, well 
| knowing the penalties of so frightful an offence as that of 

burning the midnight oil, cautiously placed a blanket over his 
| window, in order to conceal his sinister intentions from the 
| authorities, and sat down to work. <A hole in the blanket 
One of the officials (an excellent man, and 











betrayed him. 


| deservedly popular, but of course bound to carry out the 
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regime of the place) entered the room, rated him soundly for 
his disgraceful conduct in thus cheating his comrades, and put 
an end to his receiving any leave of absence from the Academy 
for the remainder of the term,—the most severe punishment 
which the Woolwich authorities can inflict being, as may well 
be believed, that of keeping the offender with them. 

The result of thus cooping up all the young men of the 
Academy in class-rooms during all the hours of the day in 
which they do any work whatever, those hours being by no 
means few, is certainly not very satisfactory. No matter how 
proficient a cadet may be in one branch of study, and no 
matter how anxious he may be to make up for deficiencies 
in some other branch of his knowledge, whatever his class 
are doing that he must do. If for two hours they are study- 
ing French, for the same two hours must he, though he be a 
perfect French linguist, sit in the class with them, and either 
pretend to study French, work at something else under the 
rose, or perhaps Dr. Watts could tell us what the third resource 
for his idle hands may be. Unhappily the most common 
practical result is the last, and the consequence is that of all 
amusing and ridiculous stories that we have ever heard, some 
of the most irresistible are those which an artillery or engi- 
neer officer who can tell a story well can give of the end- 
less varieties of ingenious folly from which the professors had 
constantly to suffer in his time. You may think them a great 
deal too bad, but their absurdity is irresistible. 

The professors themselves are no doubt as a body both learned 
and able men, but under so monstrous a system no man has 
a chance of working with effect. But perhaps it will be 
imagined that a system of this kind is at least favourable to 
mere military discipline. Such is, however, by no means the 
ease. The drill serjeants suffer almost as much from petty 
annoying insubordination as the professors. It really, as we 
think, almost speaks well for poor human nature that such is 
the case. We rejoice to think that a nobler treatment would 
produce nobler results. The Volunteer movement, at our 
Universities and elsewhere, has proved clearly enough that 
gentlemen can submit themselves without demur to the 
temporary authority of their social inferiors, and were our 
young Woolwich cadets similarly placed they would act, we 
cannot doubt, in a similar manner. But they are not similarly 
placed. The attempt is made to treat them partly as 
children, who have not sufficient sense of decency to consider 
the difficult position in which a serjeant is placed when he 
has to teach his superiors in social rank, partly as privates, 
almost socially inferior to their serjeant. The extent to 
which this sort of treatment is, or was till recently, carried 
would seem to us outsiders almost incredible, were not the 
accounts of what takes place so abundantly confirmed. It is 
declared that, at all events under a recent governor, the evi- 
dence of cadets was, like that of negroes in the South, simply 
excluded from court. A cadet who had been in reality charged 
by mistake with something which had occurred during his 
absence, offered to bring abundant testimony to prove an 
alibi. The governor, so the story runs, instantly met him 
with “That has got nothing at all to do with it, Sir,” and 
ordered him to the black-hole for having dared to appeal to 
him to rectify the mistake which had been made. 

We are well aware that there are those who will retort at 
once to all that we have said on this subject, “If they are 
men, why do they not behave as such?” Why was human 
nature made as it is? Would not the old dame whom we 
have supposed suddenly put in charge of a set of young fresh- 
men very soon find cause to call out in the same way,—* They 
call themselves gentlemen, but they seem to me to behave 
worse than the children I had before ?” 

We have to deal with facts, not to wish for the moon, or 
assume that we can alter all the ordinary conditions under 
which human nature is acted upon. Men treated as men do 
act as men. Men treated as school-boys play the fool. It 
may well be believed that it was exceedingly difficult for men 
who had been bred up under the old system to accommodate 
themselves to the new; and, however excellent the officers 
might be who were appointed to posts at the Academy, it was 
not easy for them to remember that the cadets were no longer, 
as they had been when they were themselves at Woolwich, 
children, but young men, fully capable of appreciating the 
difference between being treated as gentlemen and being 
treated as school-boys. This difficulty was enormously in- 
creased by the fact that all the institutions of the place were 
kept the same as they were in the olden time, and our own 
belief is that the spirit thus reigning in the place will never 
de expelled, till a revolution is effected in the management of 





the place more complete than is possible without the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, with full powers to effect: such 
changes as may to it seem advisable. 

After the mutiny which broke out four years ago great and 
real improvements were introduced. Excellent gymnasia, 
first-rate racket courts, and similar additions to the establish- 
ment placed the cadets in a very different position from their 
predecessors, who could hardly, we believe, get any exercise, 
except a walk after about eight o'clock in the evening and a 
Saturday afternoon’s foot-ball or cricket. The black-hole was 
abolished, and a few similar alterations took place. But to 
convert a child’s school into a place of education for young men 
not mere improvements of this kind are required, but a radical 
change of system. We cannot think that it is possible merely 
to lower the age of admission to what it was in the old time. 
We have stated already the reasons which induced the original 
authors of the competition scheme to raise the age. We believe 
that those reasons were good. We have little fear of their 
being undervalued. Woolwich as it existed formerly was never 
too popular with the public, and so long as it remains true of 
Woolwich now, as it did in the old time, that not one officer 
in a hundred who has passed through the place ever looks back 
upon it with any other feelings than those of hatred and disgust, 
while almostall who have passed through any of our great public 
schools or Universities retain for them the greatest affection, we 
shall hold to this belief, that if a complete change cannot in 
some way be introduced into such an Academy the sooner it 
is abolished the better. In conclusion, we must express a hope 
that if the palpable monstrosities of the present system should 
induce the Government at last to appoint a commission to 
inquire what alterations are necessary, the commission will 
not consist largely of oflicers who have passed through Wool- 
wich, or even largely of Army oflicers at all, but that there will 
be a considerable element in it of those who are well acquainted 
with other systems for educating young men. What is 
wanted on such a commission is, that there should be some 
indeed who know the stamp of man that is wanted when the 
process is completed, but more that know how the process of 
education itself ought to be carried on. 


WOMEN’S TACT. 

IIE reappearance of Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures in an 
edition de luxe, with embossed binding, and tinted paper, 

and illustrations by Mr. Charles Keene, is a curious literary 
incident. Messrs. Bradbury and Evans seldom make mistakes in 
their estimate of popular taste, or we should have argued @ priort 
that such a book was certain not to sell. Unmarried men would 
not buy it, as having small interest for them, and married men 
would feel a délicate hesitation lest its purchase should be taken 
as a gentle reproof to their wives. A privri arguments about 
literature, however, are of very little value, and as a fact, the 
lectures are among the very few fugitive papers in Punch which 
have lived for many years. ‘They were published so long ago that 
few people under thirty-five have seen them, but the tradition of 
their humour lingers, and will secure their success even in this 
luxurious form. Women will purchase them as well as men, 
and the fact that they will, that they can enjoy the 
humour without feeling in it a reproach, explains much of 
their popularity. Every woman thinks she has tact, and sees, 
what men often do not, that Mrs. Caudle’s defect was not 
temper, or meanness, or jealousy, or any one of the bad qualities 
which Mr. Jerrold made so broadly comic, but simply want of 
tact. Mrs. Caudle is in the right nine times out of ten. Itisa 
great deal better for a decent tradesman to avoid card clubs, and 
little extravagancies, and flirtations, and over much brandy and 
water, nor is it very unreasonable to warn him not to neglect 
wealthy relatives, or to ask him not to forget the children’s need 
of a trip to the sea. ‘That is all Mrs, Caudle does, and women 
who read it think they could do it all, and yet avoid making 
themselves as ludicrous as Mr. Jerrold’s heroine. She nagged, and 
nagging is universally useful only with maids. She lost her 
temper occasionally, and the ‘ suffering-angel dodge” is a very 
much more effective as well as Christian resource. She chose her 
time badly, and a very little watchfulness will always prevent 
that mistake, while she was oh! so vulgar. Her absurdity 
lay in her want of tact, and how easy, think her femi- 
nine readers, to display tact! Is it? ‘That is precisely the 
point upon which we are not clear. Men, and particularly 
authors, are very fond of conceding tact to women, and almost 
all women claim it for themselves, till between the consensus 
and the assumption a very doubtful assertion has become almost 
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an established fact. Half womankind are doubtful of their ability 
to govern, but no woman at heart disbelieves her ability to 
*‘inanage,” to rule husbands, and children, and servants, without 
recourse to authority or lapse int o fretful bickering. Sometimes 
the belief is well founded. In the cases where an able woman 
marries an able husband it is almost always so, for they choose 
separate domains, and little frictions can be avoided by that self- 
restraint which is not strictly tact, but has all its value. In cases 
where the husband knows his inferiority, or thinks he knows it—a 
wonderfully common alternative though repudiated by both sexes — 
the conviction is also wellfoundel. ‘here is but one authority in the 
end, and the consciousness tliat there is but one gives the woman 
the calm which is the very essence of tact. But apart from those 
two cases, in each of which the woman is assumed to ke able, we 
question whether the palm of tact belongs to the weaker sex. 
Average women are quicker to perceive than men, but the quick- 
ness is compensated by many disadvantages fatal to the develop- 
ment of tact. Few women, especially in England, are quite as 
good-tempered as men. ‘They are constitutionally more irritable, 
lead unhealthier lives, and from a paucity of interests exaggerate 
more the importance of domestic topics. ‘The loss of an umbrella, 
about which Mrs. Caudle in one lecture makes such a fuss, really 
seemed to her something, whereas her husband had his ledger to 
think of, could even suggest the new purchase which his wife so 
indignantly repudiates as unheard-of extravagance. ‘The little 
meannesses of women which men so dislike—though without 
them every house would be an annexe to the Bankruptcy 
Court—all spring from a want of perspective very injurious 
to tact. Women are not really mean, but the household 
allowance is to them the income, and they think on a false 
scale. The little thing is treated in such a large way, so 
often, and at such length, that the man is irritated by the visible 
disproportion. He will stand being told that he has acted “so 
like a man” in losing his umbrella, or playing whist a little too 
high, or taking a second tumbler, and will think the implied 
rebuke has its justification, but a whole lecture irritates. Men 
rarely make this mistake, their habitual blunder being to under- 
tone everything, to make too light of Julia’s new frock, and 
Johnnie’s symptoms of measles, and the way they waste things 
downstairs. That is aggravating enough, and shows want of 
tact on their part also, but it is easier to bear than household 
exaggeration. For the same reason, too, they seldom lose temper 
so quickly, the thing not seeming important enough to be 
out of temper about. Women, again, watch more closely than 
men, and watching can speak better, hit the sore places 
when they want to hit them much harder, and they place less 
restraint on their power. ‘There are men with this faculty in 
dangerous perfection, nervous men, sympathetic men, who know 
exactly what each word will do, but then they are seldom cruel, 
still seldomer forget the unwritten code which among men, but not 
among women, saves repartee from degenerating into insult, and the 
majority cannot hit at all. They laugh at their wives’ ignorance, 
who at heart are a little proud to be ignorant compared with them, 
or accuse them of jealousy, which unless very bitterly done is but 
a rough caress, or say they are mean, which good women who 
never think themselves mean enough receive almost as praise. 
Then men never by any chance try to play suffering angels, the 
one device which strikes almost all women as so clever, and the 
use Of which of itself proves their deficiency in tact. It yields 
victory sometimes, but then every such victory is a victory of in- 
justice, and makes the husband think of Mrs. Caudle and nerves 
him to ultimate rebellion. Somebody, we suppose Mr. Shirley 
Brooks, has shown that very well in Punch, in the more refined 
series of Caudle lectures called the ‘* Naggletons.” Mrs. Naggle- 
ton hits very hard with her tongue, but Mr. Naggleton, who 
oddly enough is made, by an unconscious exercise of dramatic 
power, a real rather than a typical ‘‘ character"—can hit back, and 
does not mind, and only gets into a rage when his wife resigns 
herself to her fate, All men get into rages when their womenkind 
resign themselves, and the fact that women nevertheless continue 
to resign themselves seems to us to suggest at least a doubt of 
their superior tact. 

The main doubt, however, is this. Almost all women think it 
indispensable, nay more, even morally right, nay more, an absolute 
Christian duty, to ‘‘manage” the men about them. Sometimes, 
though very rarely, husband and wife arrive at a real compre- 
hension of each other, which makes all effort at ‘‘ management” 
superfluous, and occasionally, though much more rarely, a 
mother contrives by aid of her mysterious instinct to acquire the 
necessary rapport with her son on most of the relations of life. 
Not all, for no mother on earth ever escaped the delusion that her 





son needed ‘‘ management ” about his love affairs and his relations 
to womenkind generally. Left to himself, without gentle pulls at 
the curb, and touches of the reins, and chirrupings, he wou!d, the 
mother thinks, be sure to do something silly. But with these ex- 
ceptions, there is probably in the United Kingdom no woman who 
in some capacity or other, as wife, or daughter, or betrothed, or 
housekeeper, or friend, or servant, is not trying consciously to 
manage some one man. Sometimes the managemeit is very slight 
and addressed to trivialities, but more frequently it is elaborate, 
and touches every affair of every day. Many women have a 
definite theory that in small things men are fools, that to yield 
or even to compromise on such a point as the arrangement of a 
party or the distribution of new furniture is simply to allow the 
male person to do something silly, or extravagant, or in bad 
taste. There never was a great female artist, but there also was 
never a wife who did not believe she had a better eye for colour 
than her husband. Out of the studio Rubens’ wife would have 
laughed to herself at his choice of hangings for her dais. Many 
more really desire, very reasonably, to have in the little things of 
life the ‘‘way” which is refused in greater things, and think 
‘*management” the easiest way to obtain it. But the main cause 
of all this waste of power is a want of comprehension, leading to a 
deficiency of tact. Average women very often indeed do not compre- 

hend average men. You will see a couple live together for thirty 
years, and the wife during all that time never comprehend why her 
husband does this or that, why he wants cards, why he likes that 

oppressive friend, what is his inducement to occasional whimsies, 

why he cannot, as Mrs. Caudle puts it, be content “ with his com- 

fortable fireside,” why, above all, he thinks the little Evangelicalisms 

or Puseyisms which seem to her almost divine so very mean and 
petty. Why is he, for example, so impatient under that sweet vicar, 

who seems to her to be uttering such melodious truth? It is not 

one woman in a hundred who can comprehend a theological pro- 

position—just ask a knot of she-curates what they mean by 
baptismal regeneration or prevenient grace—but in the English 

middle class there is scarcely a woman who does not accuse her 
husband, who has probably worked out his theology as thoroughly 
as his politics, of thoughtlessness or inconsiderateness as to re- 

ligious observance. No woman, for example, has the faintest 
notion of Scriptural teaching about oaths, or can comprehend why 
her husband pshaws when she tells him it is a crime to damn 

some stupid blunderer. Thousands of married women really 
think that the club is a device for getting away from them. 

Thousands more, particularly of women brought up without 

fathers or brothers, fail all their lives to catch the special points 
in the idiosynerasy of the men they love, on which if they want 
happiness they must be tolerant, rage against petty habits such as 
smoking, fret at small lawlessnesses such as late hours, and think 
in their hearts that safety for both depends on their own shrewd 
tact and gentle management. ‘They think it by some strange 
faculty peculiar to themselves, even while they think the victim all 
the while first of his sex, defer to him, and love him hard. The 
woman who will implicitly trust her husband in a bold stroke for 
fortune or ruin will watch, and plan, and wheedle, and pout to 
avoid his giving a guinea too much for a toy she deems a caprice. 
When she is a‘lady, she cautions, and plans, and hints, when a 
Mrs. Caudle, she lectures, and in either case shows deplorable want 
of tact. For men, in all else thicker-witted than women, are in 
this keener of appreciation, and perceive and resent ‘ manage- 
ment” as they do not resent counsel. Let any woman who doubts 
it mark how her husband receives an unpleasing remark from a 
friend and from herself, and then cogitate whether his reasonable- 
ness in one case and unreasonableness in the other might not be 
due to tact. Suppose Mr. Prettyman had wished to advise Caudle 
not to bail a friend, he would have done it in five ‘‘ chaffy” words ; 
Mrs. Caudle does it in a lecture; but which is the more effective, 
the more full of tact ? 





NERVES AND NERVE. 

fPUE new sixpenny magazine, the Argosy, has amongst severa 

other clever papers one of great humour by Mr. Matthew 
Browne in favour of nerves. This gentleman is much hurt at 
the ordinary disparagement of nerves. He remarks that while we 
nave all heard of muscular Christians, no one has ever yet heard 
of nervous Christians, though nerves have certainly much more to 
do with spiritual emotions than muscles. Nerves even come off 
badly as compared with adipose tissue. ‘* Prophetic denunciations 
against such as be fat in Zion are on record; none against such 
as be nervous, Yet the fat man is tolerated, loved, at worst 
laughed at, while the nervous man is not only laughed at,—he is 
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Jisliked.” Nevertheless, asks Mr. Browne, ‘‘ were the Martyrs 
fat? Is Mr. John Stuart Mill fat? Is Mr. Gladstone fat? No, 
the nation would not trust its income with a fat man,—it knows 
better.” Certainly Mr. Gladstone is nervous, if not exactly, as we 
shall see presently, in Mr. Matthew Browne’s sense of that term. 
Mr. Browne goes on to enforce with much humour the shameful 
libels often published against the nerves even by physicians,—as, 
for example, by Dr. Trotter, of Bath, whose idea of a nervous 
person is @ person who has “the wind,” who suffers from bor- 
dorigmi, and has other “ignominious symptoms not to be particu- 
larized.” Mr. Browne’s own definition of nervousness appears to 
be the possession of fine senses, fine perceptions, and fine sensa- 
tions, especially the former,—and he accuses the human race in 
general which speaks opprobriously of the nerves, and has no 
nerves of its own, of being distinguished by three characteristics, 
—(1) it never knows when a thing is going to happen ; (2) it 
never knows when a thing is happening; (3) it never remembers 
a thing when it has happened ;—from all which characteristics 
Mr. Matthew Browne deduces with some triumph that it is 
much better to be nervous than not. 

And no doubt if being nervous means having plenty of special 
and trustworthy reports from the universe of what is going on 
there, or is likely to go on there, or has gone on there, it is as much 
better to be nervous than unnervous as it is better to see than to 


be blind, to hear than to be deaf, to feel than to be destitute of | 


the sense of touch. But how if having nerves involves a special 
but wetrustworthy report of past, present, or future, or even a 
special but purely fictitious report of the same? If nervousness 
imply merely a superior system of telegraphic communication with 
the mind, well and good. But suppose it mean a nervous organiza- 
tion about as useful as ‘‘ the overland telegraph from Galle,” and 
implies the constant receipt of such scraps of information from 
the external world as this, received on Wednesday :—‘+ Ques- 
tion United States Treaty tim latms Pashiaky worse,” or 
of highly exciting but completely imaginary facts, like that 
from the Crimea about the Tatar who had ridden seven hun- 
dred miles to bring word of the fall of Sebastopol about a year 
before that event happened. Would the frequent arrival in the 
mind of intimations of either of these valuable species be an advant- 
age toany one? and yet no one who knows what ‘ nerves’ are, will 


with such intense enjoyment in the one case and such intense 
pain in the other as to exclude much use of the perceptive nerves, 
then nervousness of this kind is undoubtedly --with limited erea- 
tures capable of only a certain defined amount of conscious being — 
a misfortune. Persons who are “all naked feeling and raw life” 
are like Isaac of York on the dog-irons in Front De Boeuf's dun- 
geon. They receive plenty of reports of a very exciting, but 
by no means of an instructive kind. Nay, even perceptive as dis- 
tinguished from sensitive nervousness may be in excess, if it is too 
much for the considering and originating power. Suppose a tele- 
graphic centre which receives nothing but true reports, but is so 
much occupied with receiving them that it has neither tim» nor 
power to send back answers to the communicating districts, and 
; you have nearly the state of a nervous organization which receives 
| such a multitude of even true impressions that it cannot react 
with any power or judgment upon the world. No doubt this is 
frequently the true condition of the poetic temperament, especially 
| of poets, —who, like Shelley, have sometimes scarcely power even to 
sift and arrange the delicate impressions they receive, so confusing 
and overpowering is the throng. There isa description, we think by 
Mr. Trelawny, of his finding Shelley sitting in a wood, with some 
scraps of paper filled with half-coherent thoughts and verses, all 
teeming so fast from his brain that, as Shelley felt, they were a mere 
anarchy of beautiful impressions, treading as fast on each other's 
heels, and causing as many collisions of meaning and feeling as, 
| according to the latest theory of Saturn's rings, there are among 
| the planetary beads which by their rotation compose those rings. 
Now what we think Mr. Matthew Browne has forgotten to 
point out in his amusing article is, that ‘ nerves’ in his sense — 





| — . . . . 
| the apparatus for receiving delicate impressions and sensations— 


certainly do not promote but rather diminish verve, the power by 
which we react upon the world and turn to full account the 
‘anarchic assemblage of our impressions. Shelley had no doubt 

nerve in some things. He was not afraid of dying, for instance, and 
| could lie quite still ina boat in perfect tranquillity in the immediate 
prospect of drowning, and without being able to swim a stroke. 
| But this was rather deficiency in love of life than the nerve which 
| resists disturbing influences, concentrates all available and service- 

able impressions for immediate use, and so organizes the mind for 
It is clear that Shelley had exceedingly 


the purposes of life. 





doubt that they do very frequently involve the receipt by the mind | little of this sort of nerve,—as his wild visions, and almost disturbed 
of exceedingly unintelligible and dismal messages, ushered in with | reason after such visions, prove. Of all poets whose lives we know 
great pomp of seeming import, like ‘‘ tim latms Pashiaky worse ;” | Goethe had perhaps the most nerve,—indeed his finest poems bear 
—or that, more unpleasant and disturbing still, the little mental bell | more trace of nerve, that is, deliberate marshalling of his own inward 
will ring conyulsively in the mind of a person with nerves, to call | forces to meet external experiences, than of nerves in Mr. Matthew 
attention to the arrival of a message from the external world | Browne's sense,—the involuntary reporters of sense. It is curious 
which does not arrive at all. ‘The pale imagination watches enough that nerve in our sense can even neutralize and, so to say, 
the bell vibrating convulsively, like bells ringing in an| absolutely suspend the impressions produced by the nerves as mere 
empty house which are pulled by no visible hand,—and nothing | special reporters. As soldiers in battle lose an arm or a leg 
(but terror) comes of it. Perhaps Mr. Matthew Browne will | without receiving any information of the fact except from the 
maintain that this is not nervousness,—is as little nervousness as | mechanical difficulty of using what is no longer there to be used, 
the borborigmi attributed to nerves at which he is so justly indig- | so in a hundred operations of ordinary life the tension which 
nant. But we are afraid he must take the good and the bad of nerves | a man puts upon his active or intellectual faculties will actually 
together, and it is unquestionably true that while nerves in good | render him almost sensation-proof and perception-proof till the 
order mean an improved system of telegraphic communication with | tension is voluntarily relaxed. Indeed many men exhibit nervous- 
the universe, nerves in bad order mean many things a good deal | ness in the ordinary sense only when women, who have no sympathy 
worse than no communication at all,—false communications, or with this sort of tension, and are scarcely aware when it is going 
ominous announcements of coming communications which do not! on, break in upon it with little irruptions from practical life,— 
come. When Mrs. Gamp remarked that “ fiddlestrings is weak- | solicitations to attend to the bills and admire the children, or, it 
ness to expredge my nerves this night,” she, though not a person | may be, mere indications, as irritating as anything else, that a 
of delicate sensibilities and perceptions, had got hold of the true | suspense of attention at a critical point is no effort or annoyance 
image to express the pains of nervous liabilities, —tense and agitated | to themselves, by whispered inquiries after a finer kind of darning 
fibres vibrating with unintelligible undertones or screams which | silk in the very crisis of a discussion, or voluntary exits in the 
tell nothing of the hand that impressed them, and often little or middle of a passage read aloud from a book to win their sympathy. 
nothing of any meaning they were intended to convey. No doubt | ‘Nervous’ men are frequently men rather of nerve than of nerves, 
Mr. Browne will say very properly that disease of a high function | who concentrate their mind strongly on one task at a time, and 
must be more dangerous and fatal than disease of alow one, and that | cannot bear to relax the reins till it is accomplished. But 
if a diseased digestion issues only in borborigmi and other ignomi-| Mr. Matthew Browne is certainly mistaken in supposing 
nious symptoms maliciously ascribed to nerves, diseased nerves must ‘that ‘nerves’ are necessarily favourable to ‘nerve.’ Women 
issue in something worse, but that it would be as absurd to argue | have more nerves than men, so far as a much readier perception of 
from borborigmi that a digestion is a misfortune, or from unde- | the multiplicity of things happening before their eyes, and imagi- 
cipherable telegrams that the telegraph is a nuisance, as from evil | nation of much which does not happen except in their own minds, 
presentiments, and empty terrors that nerves are a mistake. Well, | 


| is concerned,—but their nerves usually lead to want of nerve. 
that is true, no doubt; but suppose we have nerves altog nord, On the other hand, men like Governor Eyre, with nerve enough 
healthy, still they will be in the way in two cases,—if the pain 


for a martyrdom,—the martyrs, by the way, had probably much 
and pleasure their use gives is so far in advance of their informing 





more concentrative nerve than delicacy of nerves,—cannot have 
or percipient power as to occupy and chain the mind in the atti- | very fine nerves, or he would have died under the suffering of his 
700-mile desert walk, could not have endured to let loose the 
| wild Maroons even on negroes, and would have been horror- 
' struck instead of gratified with Colonel Hobbs’s account of his 
pleasant ways of investigating guilt by holding a pistol to the 


tude of suffering or enjoyment; or, secondly, if they report more 
than the mind can grasp and use. A sweet smell, for instance, is 
more pleasant than instructive, a freezing temperature is more pain- 
ful than instructive, and if the nerves be of a kind to tremble 
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head of an informer. In short Mr. Matthew Browne, while a 
little more than just to nerves, has been decidedly less 
than just to nerve. The power to react upon life cer- 
tainly does not vary at all in proportion to the delicacy 
and variety of the reports received from life. Great literary 
men may have been usually men of nerves, but the greatest 
practical men haye been men of nerve. ‘The highest nervous con- 
stitution is to have a slight preponderance of nerve over nerves, 
but to have as much of both as possible. Hence Mr. Matthew 
srowne has been somewhat unjust to the stupid world he criticizes, 
by underrating its nerve, which is often very much in excess of 
that of the nervous class he eulogizes. No doubt it is less credit 
to have good nerve if you have obtuse nerves, but it is a real 
misfortune to have power of nerves in great excess over your 
power of nerve. 


THE FILTZ-GERALDS OF KILDARE. 
HE Firz-Geratps,* or GERALDINES, have the reputation 
of being the best loved of all the Anglo-Norman and English 
settlers in Ireland, the most closely identified with native Irish 
feelings and aspirations, and in short, the most Jrish of the alien 
families of Ireland. Davis, the poet of the ‘‘ Young Ireland ” party, 
rhapsodizes respecting them, that 
“These Geraldines, these Geraldines, not long our air they breathed! 

Not long they fed on venison in Irish water seethed, 

Not often had their children been by Irish mothers nursed, 

When from their full and genial hearts an Irish feeling burst, 

The English monarchs strove in vain by law, and force, and bribe, 

To win from Irish thoughts and ways ‘this more than Ivish tribe.’ ” 
Yet in reality the Geraldines were rather masters of the affections 
of the English Pale in Ireland than of the Irish nation, properly 
so called. In a despatch to Thomas Cromwell in the reign of 
Henry VIII., it is said that ‘this English Pale, except the towns 
and very few of the possessionists, be so affectionate to the Geral- 
dines, that for kindred, marriage, fostering, and adhering as fol- 
lowers, they care more to see a Geraldine reign and triumph than 
to see God come among them.” ‘The partizans of the family were 
marked on the breast with a ‘'G.,” in token that they “‘ owed their 
hearts to the Geraldines.” ‘The Desmond branch acquired consider- 
able popularity with the native Irish by their long struggle 
against the English Government, and the memory of the unlucky 
“rebel” in later days, Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald, has kept alive 
a somewhat factitious partiality for the family of which he was a 
member, but the Fitz-Geralds are after all historically an Anglo-Irish 
family, and the tale of their good and ill fortunes is quite as 
much one of struggles against the native chiefs and population 
as against the English Government. ‘The chronicler, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, himself by the mother’s side a Geraldine, whose father’s 
family, the De Barris, were also prominently engaged in Earl 
Strongbow’'s enterprise, and who himself visited Ireland in the 
train of Prince John, puts into the mouth of the ancestor of the 
Kildare Fitz-Geralds in 1171 a statement which, though thrown 
into the oratorical fashion of classical times (now replaced by philo- 
sophical expositions of motives in writers of the Macaulay school) 
gives us no doubt a true picture of the position in which the Anglo- 
Norman conquerorsof Ireland then stood :—‘*’ Though English to the 
Irish, we are as Irish to the English, for this island does not show 
us greater hatred than that.” To be hated alike by the English 
Government and the Irish natives was for many centuries at any 
rate the fate of the Geraldines, 

The pedigree of the Fitz-Geralds has been in its earlier stages 
already given by us, in speaking of the kindred house of the 
(Petty) Fitz-Maurices. We know for certain that its head in Eng- 
land, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, was named Other, or 
Orno, since his son Walter is mentioned in Domesday Bookasinherit- 
ing his lands, viz., three lordships in Surrey, three in Bucking- 
hamshire, two in Berkshire, four in Middlesex, nine in Wiltshire, 
ten in Hampshire, three in Dorsetshire, and one in Somersetshire 
—a distribution of estates which seems to show that the last 
Saxon King of the House of Wessex had, in some cases at any 
rate, anticipated the policy attributed afterwards to the Conqueror, 
of scattering his gifts of land over different counties. ‘The 
Geraldines are not content with this undoubted ancestry anterior 
to the Conquest, but seck to attach themselves to the great house of 
the Gheurdini, at Florence, and the latter seem to have in after 
days acknowledged the claim as just. There is no evidence 
beyond tradition, and we must leave the claim as a doubtful 
one. Walter, son of Otho, was Castellan of Windsor and 
Warden of the forests of Berkshire under the first Anglo- 





* Our account of this family is based on the clear account, published by the present 
Marquis of Kildare. 





Norman princes. He is said to have married Gladys, daugh- 
ter of Rhiwallon-ap-Cynvyn, Prince of North Wales, and 
to have had by her three sons, of whom the youngest, William, 
styled ‘* De Windsor,” was ancestor of the family of that name, 
now extinct in the male line. The eldest son, Gerald Fitz- Walter, 
was appointed Constable of Pembroke Castle and President of 
the county of Pembroke. He married the celebrated Nesta, 
daughter of Rhys-ap-Gryffydh, Prince of South Wales, the 
beautiful mistress of Ifenry I., whose adventures we have already 
alluded to in giving an account of the Petty Fitz~Maurices. 
Gerald had three sons and one daughter by her. ‘The priority 
in age of the two elder is a matter of dispute between the two 
families of Fitz-Gerald and Fitz-Maurice, but the probability seems 
to be that Maurice the ancestor of the Fitz-Geralds was the 
elder son. ‘The third son, David, was celebrated as Bishop of 
St. David’s, and very instrumental in forwarding the first Anglo- 
Norman invasion of Ireland. The daughter, Angereth, married 
William De Barri (whose family also settled in Ireland), and 
by him was the mother of the historian Giraldus Cambrensis, 
When the exiled King of Leinster, Dermot MacMurragh, was 
returning to Ireland after his mission to enlist Earl Strongbow 
in his cause, he was entertained hospitably by the Bishop of St. 
David's, who proposed to him that his brother Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald and his half-brother Robert Fitz-Stephen should join him 
with a body of troops in the spring, while Strongbow was pre- 
paring his larger armament. Dermot assented, and promised to 
grant them the town of Wexford and two cantreds of land or 
baronies in his neighbourhood. Fitz-Stephen accordingly landed 
in Ireland at the head of 400 men in May, 1169, and took Wex- 
ford by assault. Hither he was soon followel by Maurice with 
two ships, having on board ten knights, thirty men-at-arms, and 
about 100 archers. Dermot invested the two brothers with the 
lordship of Wexford, and marched with Maurice to attack the 
Ostmen of Dublin. That city was taken, and Dermot (believing 
that Strongbow had given up his enterprise) offered his daughter 
Eva to either Maurice or Fitz-Stephen, if they would bring over a 
larger force from England. But being already married, they 
declined the offer on that plea, much no doubt to the surprise of 
Dermot. In 1171 Maurice and Strongbow (who had now arrived) 
were besieged in Dublin by King Roderick O’Connor, at the head 
of 30,000 men, and blockaded by sea by the Manx fleet of thirty 
vessels. At a council of war Maurice advised a sally on the 
enemy, which accordingly took place at daybreak, and resulted in 
the surprise and complete rout of the Irish army. When Henry II. 
left Ireland in April, 1172, he appointed Maurice and Fitz-Stephen 
Wardens of Dublin, under Hugh De Lacy, Chief Governor of Ire- 
land. Maurice and his nephew Griffydh are said to have saved 
the life of De Lacy in an interview between him and Tiernan 
O'Rourke, the husband of the lady whose elopement with Der- 
mot MacMurragh led to the English invasions, and on the 
recall of De Lacy in 1173 Maurice also retired into Wales, in 
consequence of the jealousy of Strongbow. The latter, however, 
finding he could not maintain himself without the aid of the 
Geraldines, in 1176 recalled Maurice, and made him a grant of the 
barony of Offaly, in which was Rathangan, but from which Kildare 
was excluded, and of the territory of Offelan, in which were 
Maynooth and Naas. Atthe same time Maurice obtained a grant 
of the castle of Wicklow, in lieu of his share of Wexford, which 
the jealous King had, together with other towns, claimed and 
appropriated to himself. Maurice then built the castle of May- 
nooth as a defence to his property. He died at Wexford in 
September, 1177, and was buried in the abbey of Grey Friars 
which once existed outside the walls of that town. His nephew, 
the chronicler, describes him as follows:—‘‘ Maurice was indeed 
an honourable and modest man, with a face sunburnt and well- 
looking, of middle height ; a man well modelled in mind and body ; 
a man of innate goodness, desiring to be rather than to seem good. 
A man of few words, but full of weight, having more of the heart 
than of the mouth, more of reason than of volubility, more wisdom 
than eloquence, and yet, when it was required, earnest to the pur- 
pose. In military affairs valiant, and second to few in activity, 
neither-impetuous nor rash, but circumspect in attack and resolute 
in defence ; a sober, modest, and chaste man ; constant, trusty, and 
faithful ; a man not altogether without fault, yet not spotted with 
any notorious or great crime.” Making allowance for the family 
pride and partiality, enough praise remains, when we consider 
the trustworthy character of Giraldus, to make a noble monu- 
ment to the memory of the first of the Anglo-Irish Geraldines. He 
married Alice De Montgomery, a granddaughter of that Roger De 
Montgomery who led the centre of the Norman army at the battle 
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of Hastings, and of whom the Roman de Rou records on that 


day :-— 
“ William upon his war-horse went, 
Unto Roger his way he bent 
(He who is called of Montgomery), 
‘Form!’ he said, ‘I trust in ye ;’ 
On this side shall your battle go, 
On this side sha!l ye charge the foo!" 


By his marriage with Alice De Montgomery Maurice had four sons 
andadaughter. The third son, Thomas, surnamed “the Great,” 
who obtained with his wife, Ellinor, daughter of Sir William 
Morrie, large property in Munster, was the ancestor of the cele- 
brated house of the Earls of Desmond, extinct in the male line, 
—of the White Knight, the Knight of Glyn, the Knight of 
Kerry, and the Mackenzies. His eldest brother, Gerald, who had 
served along with his father in most of his campaigns, made an 
exchange of property after his father’s death which reminds us 
of the manner in which the Scotts of Buccleuch obtained their 
well known seat. William Fitz-Adelm held the castle of Ferns, in 
Wexford, in the heart of the lands of the independent Irish, 
and he gladly exchanged this exposed territory with the bolder 
Gerald for the castle of Wicklow. In 1205 Gerald sat in 
Parliament as Baron of Offaly, in the county of Kildare, and died 
the same year, and was succeeded by his son Maurice, second 
Baron, who was at this time very young. In 1216 he received 
from the King a grant of the castle of Croom and of Dungarvan, 
in Oglassin, but after his death the latter grant was resumed by 
the Crown, and bestowed on the Desmond branch of the Geraldines. 
Maurice seems to have been a great ally of the Church. In 1215 
he introduced into Ireland the Order of the Franciscans, and in 
1216 that of the Dominicans, and in 1232 he built the Franciscan 
Abbey of Youghal, of which there are some portions remaining. In 
1229 he was appointed Lord Justice of Ireland, served with the 
King abroad in 1232, and on his return was reappointed, and con- 
tinued Lord Justice till 1245. On the 1st of April, 1234, he became 
involved in an unpleasant feud, in consequence of the death of 
Richard, Earl Marshal, who was killed on the Curragh of Kildare, 
while resisting the execution of Royal letters for his arrest. Lord 
Maurice upon this thought it prudent to repair to London, and ex- 
culpate himself by a solemn oath, in the presence of the King and 
principal nobles, from all participation in his death, and to conci- 
liate Heaven he founded the Dominican Abbey of Sligo, the ruins 
of which still remain, whose monks were for ever to pray for the 
soul of the murdered Earl. In 1235 Maurice reduced the Province 
of Connaught to submission. In 1245, being summoned by Henry 
III. to attend him with his force in Wales—the summons being 
accompanied by a declaration that this attendance beyond sea 
should not be considered as a precedent—but delaying for some 
time to comply, the King in November dismissed him from his 
office of Lord Justice on that account. The rest of his life was 
passed in continual contests with the O’Donnells and O'’Neills. 
In 1257 he and Godfrey O'Donnell, chief of Tyrconnell, met in 
single combat, and wounded each other severely. Soon after this 
Maurice retired into his Franciscan Abbey of Youghal, assumed 
the habit of the Order, and died in the same year, 1257. Mathew 
Paris describes him as ‘a valiant knight, a very pleasant man, 
inferior to none in the kingdom, having lived all the days of his 
life with commendation.” He married into the Cogans, a family 
which came over with Strongbow, and is still of position in 
Leinster, and had three sons, Maurice, Gerald, and Thomas. 
Maurice, third Baron, became engaged in a feud with the De 
Burghs, who were supported by the Butlers and Cogans. In 
June, 1272, he was elected by the Council Lord Justice, in room of 





Lord James De Audley, killed by a fall from his horse, and Edward 
I., on his accession in November, confirmed him in this office. 
However, in 1273 he was betrayed by his own people into the 
hands of the O’Connors, and on his imprisonment his Lord 
Justiceship was conferred on the husband of one of his nieces. 
Being released on giving hostages, he retired into Munster, and 
next with the Butlers invaded Thomond, and obliged the O’Briens 
to give hostages. In 1277 he repeated the invasion, and taking 
prisoner the chief of Thomond, Brien O’Brien Roe, he beheaded 
him; but being surrounded in a mountain pass, he and his 
followers had first to eat horse-flesh and afterwards to surrender, 
nor were they released till they gave hostages and made com- 
pensation to the Irish for O’Brien’s death by surrendering the 





castle of Roscommon. He soon after, in the same year, died at 
Ross. His career will give the reader some idea of the relations 
at that time between the Geraldines and the native Irish. Accord- 
ing to the Marquis of Kildare, the ancient war-cry of the Geraldines 


“* Shamet-a-boo!” ‘‘A-boo” being a mere expletive sound of 
defiance common in Ireland. ‘‘Crom” (Croom) and “ Shamet” 
(Shamid) were two castles about sixteen miles apart, in the 
county Limerick, the ruins of which still remain. ‘They belonged 
to the two branches of the Geraldines, and being on the borders 


| of the O’Briens’ country, became the war-cries of the Geraldines 
_in answer to the O'Brien ery of ‘ Lamblaider [* the strong hand 


of victory "]-a-boo!” Henry VII. prohibited the words “* Crom-a- 
boo” and “ Butler-a-boo” by Act of Parliament. Maurice 
married Emelina De Longespée, great granddaughter of Fair 
Rosamond. The grandson of that celebrated mistress of Henry 
UL. had obtained by marriage the territory of O’Murthy, in which 
were Kilkea and Castle-Dermot, and these passed with his daughter 
to the Geraldines. Her son, Gerald, fourth Baron of Offaly, in 
1260 completed the Franciscan or Grey Abbey of Kildare, and in 
1271 founded the Franciscan Abbey at Clane. He was very unlucky 
in his warlike enterprises, for in 1285 he fell into the hands of the 
O'’Connors, in an unsuccessful battle in Offaly, and in 1287 he was 
wounded in a battle with the O'Briens in Thomond, his brother- 
in-law and several of his allies being killed. He died soon after at 
Rathmore, having settled Offaly and the manor of Maynooth on his 
cousin John Fitz-Thomas, son of the youngest brother of the third 
Baron. The second brother of the same Baron, Gerald Fitz-Maurice, 
was drowned in 1277 in passing from England to Ireland, but his son 
Maurice is said to have succeeded as fifth Baron of Offaly. Here, 
however, there is some doubt as to the pedigree,—at any rate 
Maurice died without issue. Thomas Fitz-Maurice, the third 
son of the third Baron, has told of him, under several varying 
forms, the same story about being carried off by a monkey or 
ape which is told of Oliver Cromwell, and when Swift was 
writing Gulliver's Travels, in order to annoy the Earl of Kildare 
he introduced into his story the part in which his hero is carried 
off and fed by the Brobdignagian ape—a monkey being the crest 
of the Offaly Geraldines. Thomas Fitz-Maurice’s son John 
succeeded his cousin as Baron of Offaly. He had about 
the year 1293 a great feud with the De Vesci family, the head 
of whom was Lord Justice of Ireland ‘Tho facts are told quite 
differently by the friends of each family, and long speeches are 
put into the mouths of the actors, which we may dismiss as purely 
imaginary. ‘There seem to have been mutual accusations of treason, 
and recriminations on the ancestry of each, in which the Geraldines, 
when stigmatized asdescendants of a Welsh bankrupt, do not seem to 
have appealed to the Florentine pedigree, but to have relied on their 
seisin and tenure by the sword in Ireland. ‘The baronschallenged each 
other, were thereupon summoned to England by the King, when one 
was a defaulter (as to which the family annalists do not agree). 
However, De Vesci seems to have proved the weaker in the con- 
test, for he resigned his lands in Ireland, derived from his mother, 
Agnes De Ferrers, and out of them the manor and town of 
Ki_pare were afterwards granted to Fitz-Thomas. Lord John 
engaged in 1294 ina successful contest with the native Irish, and 
especially the O'Connors, and also with the De Burghs, making 
the “ Red Earl of Ulster” prisoner. But the latter was released, 
by order of Parliament, the next year, and a formal truce of 
two years between the two families was concluded. 

In 1296 these rival nobles served,with Edward I. in his campaign 
in Scotland, and in 1298 their disputes were finally settled by the 
marriage of the Earl of Ulster’s daughter with ‘Thomas Fitz-Gerald, 
the Baron of Offaly’s son, Offaly in return giving an indemnity 
for losses to the Earl of 3,000 marks, for a thousand of which Sligo 
and its appurtenances were to be assigned, the Baron's silver plate 
for another thousand, and the third thousand to be considered the 
portion of the Karl's daughter. The marriage did not take place 
till 1312. In 1299 and 1301;Lord John was again summoned to 
the King’s Scotch wars. In 1307 and 1312 he was engaged against 
the native Irish in Connaughtjand Munster. In 1315 his name ap- 
pears at the head of the Irish magnates who signed a letter of alle- 
giance to Edward II. on the invasion of Edward Bruce, but he and 
the other Anglo-Irish lords were unable (through feuds among them- 
selves) to make head against the gallant brother of King Robert. In 
the same year Lord John built and endowed the abbey of Adare, the 
ruins of which still remain. On the 14th of May, 1316, he was 
created Earl of Kildare by Edward II., by a patent dated at 
Westminster, and granting to him, “for his good service,” the 
castle and town of Kildare. He died, however, on the 10th of 
September in the same year. ‘This first Earl of Kildare of the 
Fitz-Gerald family married Blanche Roche, daughter of John, 
Baron of Fermoy and was succeeded by his son Thomas, second 


of Kildare was ** Crom-a-boo!” and that of the Desmond branch | Earl of Kildare. 
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EXTINCTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, November 11, 1865. 

Tue elections this week have been very decisive and very signi- 
ficant. Like those which shortly preceded them, they were all 
local, that is, for State or municipal officers, but they showed 
unmistakably the current of political feeling in regard to ques- 
tions of national importance. They took place in New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, Missouri, Maryland, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. In all of these States except Massa- 
chusetts the Democratic party had, a month or two ago, at least 
strong hopes of success, but in all it was decisively overthrown. 
The elections of most importance were those in New York and 
New Jersey. In New Jersey, because of the devotion of that 
State hitherto to the cause of State sovereignty and its steadfast 
adherence to the Democratic party, and its consequent refusal 
thus far to confirm the anti-slavery amendment of the Constitu- 
tion ; in New York, not only because of the great political weight 
of the State in Congress, and its almost controlling political in- 
fluence, but because of the desperate and, it must be confessed, 
very adroit expedient adopted by the Democratic leaders. That 
expedient was the adoption at the Democratic Convention (which 
was held after the Pennsylvania and Ohio elections, and before the 
New York Republican Convention) of a platform of principles 
thoroughly Republican, and even the selection of two Republicans 
as candidates for prominent positions, one of them, General Slocum, 
who commanded the right wing of Sherman’s army in the Atalanta 
campaign and the great march. It was supposed, and not with- 
out reason, that this concession to the dominant feeling of the 
hour, working with old party fealty and the well knit party orga- 
nization of the Democrats, would carry the State triumphantly. 
It attained the end also of depriving the Republicans of any 
distinctive ground on which to take their stand and fight their 
battle. How could they say to the many Democrats whom the 
logic of events has turned from State sovereignty, and toward 
freedom, ‘‘ You must vote with us, or the country will lapse again 
into its old peril,” when their own party, that party which has 
ruled the country for more than a generation, accepted the situa- 
tion and avowed its conversion? This manceuvre at first carried 
dismay into the ranks of the Republicans. It was even seriously 
discussed among them whether it would not be best to adopt the 
platform and the prominent candidates set up by the Democrats, 
and thus by a counter-check deprive the election of any party 
aspect. But other and, as it has proved, wiser counsels prevailed. 
The two platforms were indeed inevitably almost identical. But 
a distinct ticket, or set of candidates, was nominated, among whom 
were two generals, Barlow and Martindale—one of them, Barlow, 
a man of distinguished ability and services, although not of such 
prominent position as Slocum—and the Democrats were attacked in 
the canvas on the ground that their only object was to get into 
power again, and that their professions were not to be trusted. The 
result of this anomalous contest between parties professing identi- 
cal principles, and with candidates equally popular and equally 
committed by their action to those principles, is the defeat of the 
Democrats by a majority of 27,000. ‘The conclusion is manifest 
and important. The question put to the people, made, by the con- 
trivance of the Democratic leaders themselves, the single one, ‘+ Is 
the Democratic party any longer fit to be trusted with the control 
of public affairs?” The answer is an emphatic ‘ No,” 

The returns of the New York election are interesting, and will 
show to European observers of our affairs how little the voice of 
New York city, and of other towns and cities more or less of its 
complexion, is to be regarded as that of the “‘ American ” people, 
properly so called. Elections for State as well as for national officers 
are of course decided in each State by the aggregate vote, but the 
returns come in by counties. Of the sixty counties in the State 
forty-five gave Republican majorities, the aggregate majority, 
not the whole number of ballots, being in round numbers 
61,000. Yet the aggregate majority of the other fifteen coun- 
ties given for the Democrats was 34,000. Now of these 
fifteen counties, four, New York, Kings, Westchester, and Rich- 
mond, form what is called the Metropolitan District. They 
include: New York city and its suburbs, and are under the con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Police Department. These counties gave 
a majority for the Democrats of 27,850, the majority in the city 
alone being 24,000. Of the remaining eleven Democratic 
counties, six, Albany, Putnam, Queen’s, Rockland, Sullivan, 
and Ulster, are like the Metropolitan counties full of Irish 
emigrants. In brief, 31,000 of the aggregate Democratic 


county majorities came fromthe counties which, like New York 








City, are almost at the mercy of ‘ naturalized ” Irishmen, leaving 
only a majority of 4,000 to be distributed among the other fifty 
counties of the State, which, not containing cities, or the termini 
and chief stations of public works, railways, and canals, or quarries 
and mines, are under the control of ‘*‘ Americans” born and bred, 
most of them of New England origin. ‘Thus it is that in spite of 
the 24,000, and sometimes 30,000 Democratic majority in the 
great city, and the 3,000 or 4,000 more in its suburbs, the State 
can take this load upon its shoulders, and walk steadily off 
with it. 

But perhaps it was in New Jersey that the defeat of the Demo- 
crats was least expected, and is therefore most significant. The 
present Democratic Governor of New Jersey, Parker, was elected 
in the midst of the rebellion, in the autumn of 1862, by a majority 
of 14,597,—a very large preponderance in so small a State; and at 
the Presidential election in 1864 New Jersey went against Mr. 
Lincoln by a majority of 7,300. Had it not been for the peril of 
the country, the majority for the Democratic candidate would have 
been as before, twice as large. Now with peace restored, the 
Republic preserved, and the Democratic party, which has hitherto 
boasted that it ‘owned New Jersey,” seeking to maintain its old 
position in the State, and having all the State patronage in its 
hands, the Republicans have a majority of 3,700, showing a gain 
of more than 20,000 votes, and the Governor and State Legislature 
in both Houses are Republican, or at least strongly anti- Democratic. 
This is wonderful in our eyes, and it rejoices the hearts of all the 
friends of freedom, for it ensures the ratification of the anti-slavery 
amendment to the Constitution, and makes it certain that freedom 
will soon be the organic and perpetual Jaw of the whole land. 

The great political indication of these elections is the sure, 
although perhaps not very speedy, extinction of the Democratic 
party. ‘The people even of this day will no longer trust it, and 
its power as a distinctive political organization controlling, or seek- 
ing to control, the affairs of the country is gone for ever. It will 
linger awhile, for it was big and tough, but the best it can do here- 
after is to play the part of Giant Pope, who had ‘‘ grown crazy and 
stiff in his joints,” and whom Christian saw sitting in his cave’s 
mouth grinning at pilgrims as they went carelessly by, and biting his 
nails because he could not come at them. If the menof to-day will not 
trust it, still less will they of 1868. As each year adds its new thou- 
sands to the body of voters, it will pass nearly all of them to the side 
of the party which carried the Republic triumphantly through its 
peril ; while they whose fixedness of principle or whose immobility 
of nature or of habit will cause them to cling to the party which 
sought to embarrass the Government in the hour of its supremest 
need, are they whom time will remove from ranks that no young 
recruits will stand ready to fill up. Strangely enough, the fate of 
the Federal party, which the Democratic party supplanted, has 
now become its own. The Federal party (which according to 
modern nomenclature should have been called Republican, for it 
favoured the Republic, one and indivisible) opposed the war of 
1812, which we declared against Great Britain because she insisted 
upon the right of taking British subjects out of our ships upon the 
high seas, and which she did not abandon at the treaty of peace 
signed at Ghent; and the Democratic party (which was at first 
called Republican, but which should have been called Federal, be- 
cause it favoured the theory that our Government was not national, 
but federative, and which called itself after a while Democratic- 
Republican, and afterward Democratic) sustained the Government 
in the war, and carried it through with a great measure of success, 
although the end for which it was fought was not attained until 
recently. ‘The parties were really named, as all those who are 
acquainted with our political history knows—the Federal from 
the Federalist, whose authors, Ifamilton, Madison, and Jay, favoured 
a national form of government,—the Republican on account of a 
special profession of democratic principles which sixty years ago 
were called not democratic, but republican. In consequence of 
this defection in the nation’s need the Federal party, although it 
included many, perhaps most, of the ablest and most cultivated 
men of the country, withered and died. It did not die fighting ; 
it faded away. After a few years had passed, men began to be 
shy of owning that they had belonged to the scorned and rapidly 
vanishing political body. I have never seen even an old man who 
confessed himself a Federalist, but I have seen many old and 
young who said with pride that their fathers were of that party. 
Unless indeed there is still some hope for the Democrats in the 
Southern States, and they can appropriate President Johnson to 
themselves, which is more than doubtful, three years will see 
their party helplessly paralytic; above ground, but dead to all 
intents and purposes. Like the Federal party, it will simply fade 
away; and men will cast about for questions upon which to 
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organize an opposition to the triumphant and firmly seated 
Republican administration, which will hold its place in virtue 
0! its pluck, its principles, and its success; and which will 
be, as its vanquished opponent has long been, strongly bound 


together by the cohesive power of public plunder. What ques- 
Ze 


| tion. 


servatives may take their stand together. You seem to think we 
want no information and no light upon the subject. Surely if 
you read over the debates on the Reform Bill of last year, or even 
the provisions of the Bill itself, you can hardly maintain this asser- 
Nor is the problem before us an easy or a simple one. There 
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tions will be made the grounl of opposition it would be unwise | js much to do, if anything effectual is done ; and if we only doa little, 


at this day to predict with confideuce. 
that there will be a party spring up advocating chiefly both negro 
suffrage and free trade. Free trade has now a not very numerous but 
highly respectable and intelligent body of advocates. ‘These will 
probably increase in numbers as years go on, until at last, when 
the national debt has been paid and the manufactures of the 
country are so strong that they need no protection, if not before, 
free-trade principles will prevail. New England is looked to as 
the quarter in which the strongest support of negro suffrage is to 
be found, but New England is the strongest hold of protection. 
It would not be surprising if the West should bring forth the 
party of free trade and universal suffrage. But this is mere 
speculation. What may be regarded as certain, however, is the 
abandonment of what have been hitherto known as Democratic 
principles, and the adoption of a new party cry by an opposition, 
which, if it does not at once become strong enough to elect the 
next President, will be feeble for many years. 

That wretched man Henry Wirz was hanged to-day,—a sacrifice 
to the manes of the 12,000 Union soldiers whom he was instru- 
mental in torturing to death at Andersonville. He died protesting 
his innocence, but if ever a prisoner was justly convicted of the 
crime of which he was accused, it was this man ; and if ever man 
was rightfully hanged, it was Wirz. ‘The event suggests questions 
which make themselves heard on all sides, although more in private 
than in public. If this pour Swiss adventurer were worthy of death 
for the crimes committed at Andersonville, he who owed no alle- 
giance to this Government and this flag, and who hal no tie of 
blood, of country, or of former association to bind him to the men 
who suffered and died in that Aceldama, upon what ground is it 
that the high civil and military officers who knew of his crimes, 
and who could have removed him or have hanged him by a word, 
and who did neither, and who to their complicity with him in the 
acts for which he has suffered an ignominious death added the 
highest crime known to our law, treason, are pardoned, and allowed 
to seek positions of trust and honour unmolested? ‘There seems 
some preposterousness here, in the old radical sense of the word. 
As to Jefferson Davis, he, it has been plain for a long time, will 
undergo no other punishment than that of failure, and that 
moderate term of imprisonment which will be brought to an end 
by his trial. And in the way of the trial itself difficulties continue 
to rise. Chief Justice Chase has given an opinion that while the 
military power of the United States controls Virginia, the Supreme 
Court cannot sit there, at least to try a case of this nature. 
The opinion seems to be sound. Yet where else can the trial at 
present take place? Mr. Davis is indicted by the grand jury of 
Henrico county, Virginia, in which Richmond is situated; and 
even were he to be indicted anew, where could it be done, unless 
he were taken to the North for the purpose, away from the district 
in which the crime for which he is to be tried was committed? 
This is objectionable. Legal ingenuity, however, must be taxed 
to obviate this difficulty; for it is felt that decency at least 
requires that the great rebel repudiator should be tried, convicted, 
and sentenced according to law. 

A YANKEE. 








LORD ELCHO AND HIS COMMISSION. 
[To rue Eprror oF THE “ SpecTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I am sorry to see you writing in so condemnatory and 
contemptuous a tone of Lord Elcho and his proposed com- 
mission on Reform. ‘lo myself, as well as to many other of your 
fellow reformers, who are quite as earnest in the cause as you are, 
that proposal seems to be one of the most sensible yet made upon 
the subject. If indeed, as I have heard some say, it be only an 
attempt to shelve the question, or to postpone any real action upon 
it sive die, then it is not an honest move. But 1 think better of 
Lord Eicho, and I believe he is only averse from doing anything 
in this direction until we know what itis we do. That the subject 
calls for a more thorough and complete investigation than any it is 
likely to receive during a debate in the House of Commons, I think it 
is impossible to deny. How such an investigation can be secured is 
the very question now before us, and to which Lord Elcho has pro- 
posed his answer. If a better answer can be found, let it be 
given ; but till it is given, do not let us sneer at a proposal which 
at least offers a common ground on which both Liberals and Con- 
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clear that this little will be but a step and an instalment. 
It will be a pity, if we make any change, not to make one that will 
last us for a long term of years. It would be better still perhaps 
if, establishing the prixciple of our progress, we might make our 
future changes only gradual, regular, and anticipated steps in 
that progress. Now this kind of work—at least in preliminary 
parts of it—is not likely to be done satisfactorily either by 
Ministers or members of Parliament. We know how apt they 
are to construct a measure which is intended only to meeta 
pressing difficulty, or provide for an immediate occasion. We 
want something more like thorough work than is allowed by this 
mode of doing it. We must take broader ground, and a wider 
area of exploration, and to do this the work must be done, in the 
first instance, by men specially appointed for the purpose, men 
who have time to think, and who yet will be quickened into life by 
the knowledge that their thoughts must lead to deeds, and that 
the very fact of their consultation will be the herald of approaching 
action. 

Of course any hope of beneficial result from the commission 
would depend entirely upon the men selected, and upon the nature 
and limits of their instructions. As to what should be these 
instructions reformers widely differ. For myself, I should give 
the commission a much wider range of action than some would 
think safe or permissible. Many are of opinion that it should 
only collect information of existing facts, or what would be facts, 
if such and such changes were made in the qualification for the 
franchise. 

I would go somewhat farther, and while the commissioners 
should point out the anomalies, corruptions, and desiderata that 
came under their notice, I would have them also examine the 
various plans that have been proposed for the removal of those 
anomalies, the correction of those corruptions, and the supply of 
those desiderata. They should not only gather information and 
compare opinions, but they should themselves give their own best 
thought to the solution of the problem,—give to it a complete 
and statesmanlike investigation. And having done this, they 
should give the result of their labours in a report, to be laid 
before the country. The attention of all thinking men would 
immediately be turned towards that report, and the whole political 
intellect of the nation would be concentrated upon its information 
and proposals. Light would stream in upon it from a thousand 
quarters, and the corrections and additions of outside observers would 
greatly add to the original value of the document. In this way 
the whole nation would be called into council, and the subject 
would be thoroughly ventilated and understood before any action 
was taken upon it. We should have collected around us ample 
materials for our work, and should have secured a firm and solid 
foundation on which to raise it. With this report before them 
Ministers might then proceed to prepare some distinctly legislative 
measure, to be laid before Parliament for its consideration and 
decision, while Parliament itself would enter upon the discussion 
of it in a very different state of preparation to that in which it 
confessedly stands now. 

As to the setting aside the authority of Parliament by the 
appointment of such a commission, or as to the impossibility of 
allowing such a body to make any suggestions or originate any 
plan, lest it should be assuming to itself a power altogether 
unconstitutional, I would decline to listen to such objections. We 
want some good legislative measure on a most important and 
difficult knot in our Constitution. How can we best secure the 
construction and passing of such a measure? That should be our 
only consideration. If you can do it by the ordinary Parliamen- 
tary machinery, do it by that. But our late experience shows 
that you will not do it by that. Are we, then, not to do it at all, or 
to do it ill, because by the ordinary means it will not be done ? This 
would be red-tape with a vengeance. Let the King of Spain die 
of suffocation, if the Grand Chamberlain be not at hand to untie 
his neckcloth? I hope better things of our legislators and 
statesmen.—I remain, Sir, yours very respectfully, 


November 25, 1865. 8. G. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


ALTHOUGH it may be quite true that picture exhibitions are now 
never out of season, any more than gorse is ever out of bloom, it 
is yet equally certain that as the blossom on the furze-bush is both 
scantier and scrubbier in winter than in summer, so our autumnal 
displays of pictures are (with one exception) pervaded by a lack- 
lustre mediocrity very distinguishable from the more energetic if 
not always well regulated life of our summer exhibitions. ‘The 
collection at the so-called French Gallery is chiefly remarkable 
for the works of Mr. Calderon and Mr. Watts. The ‘‘ Attempted 
Escape of Queen Mary from Loch Leven,” by Mr. Calderon, is 
an excellent picture. Its great dramatic power is proved by the 
total absence of grimace. ‘The story is told without apparent 
effort. The Queen is disguised as a laundrymaid, with just suf- 
ficient dignity in her mien and haughtiness on her lip (haughti- 
ness which wrecked the adventure) to distinguish her from the 
real laundress, who shrinks away in a corner, half-frightened at the 
novel sight of her own clothes and bundle borne by so great a 
lady. An attendant in sober green (and the colour throughout 
is sober without dulness) peeps cautiously through the half- 
opened door, watching for the most favourable moment to escape. 
The picture bespeaks a practical knowledge of his art in the painter 
which raises him above the mean ambition of unseasonable dis- 
play, and makes it possible for him to seek and win a simplicity 
of effect too rare to be overlooked. A French peasant feeding 
her canary-bird is another specimen of the same artist's original 
and quiet power. Mr. Watts is one of the few portrait-painters 
of our time who give us men and women free from affectation, 
and from the conscious air which seems to ask, ‘‘ How do I look 
in this attitude?” His likenesses, too, as well of feature as of 
character, are unusually accurate. But if his portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone be one of his later works, it shows no sign of over- 
coming his tendency to dirtiness in colour. Perhaps anything is 
better than gaudiness, but Mr. Watts needs not the device of a 
foul face and unwashed linen to show his dislike of that fault. Two 
landscape sketches, one by Mr. Barwell and the other by Mr. W. 
Field, are the only other things deserving commendation in this very 
poor collection. ‘True it is, the catalogue contains some eminent 
names, but they are appended to inferior specimens of their 
work, to which it will do them no goo” 0 attract attention. 
Finally, one may be excused for asking — -ther it was incorrect 
drawing, disagreeable colour, or absence 0: expression which won 
its prominent position for Mr. Stanhope’s large canvas ? 

The solitary exception already alluded to is of course the exhibi- 
tion of sketches and studies by the Water Colour Society. Here at 
least we do not get the sedimentary residuum of a picture-dealer’s 
stock in trade: and though even here membership would some- 
times appear to give the signal for a ‘“‘ rest-and-be-thankful,” 
though neither Mr. Burton nor Mr. George Fripp have this year 
contributed a single sketch, and though it is not everything here 
exhibited that carries with it evidence of unsophisticated sketching 
or study from nature, yet on the whole the specific character of 
the exhibition is maintained, and the standard of former years has 
not seriously declined. 

One of the first sketches that strikes the eye in going round the 
gallery is ‘‘ The Cartoon Gallery, Knole,” by Mr. J. Holland (11). 
It is one of a series made in that most picturesque of houses, all of 
marvellous delicacy an1 beauty. Very remarkable is the manner 
in which the artist weaves the tint of his paper into the general 
scheme of his colour; still more remarkable the instinctive feel- 
ing for beanty and harmony which has made a sheet of scrap-work, 
—a bit finished here, another bit indicated there, and the whole 
over-scrawled with written notes of colour and form,—please the 
eye with a peculiar completeness as of a finished work of art. ‘A 
Dish of Colour” (846), some flowers thrown loosely on a china 
plate, is true to its name, a most skilful combination of delicate 
hues. Mr. Holland's sketches are like well remembered dreams of 
nature, of things strongly impressive which he has once seen and 
‘*forbears again to look upon.” Mr. Boyce, on the contrary, is 
strongly realistic, and scrutinizes every item with accurate but not 
unfeeling pencil. In his ‘‘ Sketch near the Ouse Burn, Newcastle ” 
(175), we have the very apotheosis of chimney-pots: which is 
not meant in derision, but in admiration of artist-like treatment 
of common objects. Neither let it be overlooked that he 
has here painted bright morning sunshine shed on town and 
river, and broken what appeared to be a spell binding him 
inexorably to rueful skies and twilight solemnity. Of 





both these he supplies specimens, ‘‘ After Sunset at Abinger” 


(79) being particularly beautiful. Few others would have 
taken the pains, if they had the ability, to put such fulness of 
colour as he has done in ‘“ Whitby Abbey” (112). And in the 
green-grey church interior at Giornico (156), a sketch dated 
1856, he has given himself a perilous rival to emulate in 1866. 
There is another good sketch of a church interior at Capri (386), 
slighter than the other, but equally delicate in colour ; this is by 
Mr. A. Fripp, whose principal contribution, however, is ‘* The 
Shrine of Santa Prasede at Rome” (217). This is a masterly 
drawing of one of the many frescoed and gilded churches of Italy. 
It is not less daring than harmonious in colour, and very vigorous 
in execution. Nothing in the gallery leaves a more abiding im- 
pression on the memory. Near it hangs a drawing of very differ- 
ent quality, but also of unusual merit, by Dr. Davidson, ‘“ At 
Portmadoc ” (221), where the eye ranges over a broad estuary to 
the low hills beyond, and up to the lightly floating clouds, with 
unbroken sense of space and freedom. ‘This is not the only sketch 
by Mr. Davidson showing care and nice study of nature. In 
his ‘‘ Easthill, Hastings” (295), the sky and distant shore 
bathed in mellow sunlight, lack a more congenial foreground 
and some middle distance to help the feeling of distance. Of 
the grander and wilder beauty to be found among the Welsh 
mountains no artist is a more poetical exponent than Mr. Alfred 
Hunt. His keen and delicate perception receives freely the im- 
pressions of nature, which he reproduces stamped with an un- 
mistakable individuality. ‘*Dollwyddelan Valley” (371) has all 
his accustomed truth, gradation, and refinement, and more than 
usual skill of treatment. ‘“*‘ Durham” (28) is the same ‘in little” as 
his picture of last summer. Perhaps it has greater fulness of 
colour than the larger work, though this appearance may be due 
to the more sketchy nature of its companions. ‘‘ Ice-scratched 
Hollow ” (99) is one of Mr. Hunt’s discordant purple-and-green 
sketches—let us hope the last. His ‘‘ Cumberland Farmer Cross- 
ing a Ford” (118), with his horse splashing through the water 
on a dark night, calls old D. Cox to mind. ‘“ Carden, on the 
Moselle” (144), is a deliciously still twilight, just a trifle disquieted 
by the patch of green that will not keep its place on the 
distant hill. Mr. Whittaker still gains in fulness of tone 
(252), without any loss of freshness. His fresh and clear 
grey sketch of Capel Curig (200) is perfect in its way. 
In the quality of fulness there is still much for him to do, but he 
is apparently on the right road. This is the quality in which Mr. 
Dodgson excels, whose leafy nooks on a Yorkshire beck, rich as 
they undoubtedly are (130, for example), are, however, less strik- 
ingly successful than his breezy view on ‘‘' The ‘Thames near 
Hambledon” (279). ‘The wind is everywhere—clouds, trees, and 
water are all full of motion. Mr. A. Glennie continues to be one 
of the best colourists in the society, and never in his work betrays 
any symptom of flagging or fatigue. Some of his little views in 
the classic neighbourhood of Selborne are admirable specimens of 
his art (233 and 382). Mr. S. Palmer sends a beautiful sketch in 
Clovelly Park (105), and Mr. Andrews (among many others that 
are good) a fine moonlight drawing of the Flavian Amphitheatre, 
Rome (114). There is more life and spirit in Mr. Willis’s sketches 
than in his more laboured works. His horses, pigs, and cows 
(7, 209, and 355) have great variety of character, and not a little 
humour. 

The figure-painters have contributed little to the Exhibition. 
Mr. Lundgren sends a richly coloured sketch of ‘‘ Cupid wounding 
a Knight ” (406), and some others that border on the common- 
place. Mr. E. B. Jones exhibits some well posed chalk heads (all 
apparently studied from the same melancholy and blasée model), 
but nothing in colour ; and Mr. J. Gilbert's landscapes (34 and 
85) are very preferable to his stagey “ Richard” (108). But 
every one must feel grateful for what there is. For an artist to 
exhibit his sketches is to admit the public, as it were, behind the 
scenes, and to show the working of his mind while his ideas are 
yet in embryo. It is no small tax upon a society to support two 
exhibitions in the year. ¥. 








BOOKS. 


eR Cae 
MR. SWINBURNE’S CHASTELARD.* 

Mr. SwinpurNe’s poetry runs clearer year by year, and no one 

with a grain of feeling for poetry can doubt that it is both remark- 

ably original, and luxuriant with a luxuriance rare even among 

true poets. But the clearer it runs, and the more we feel its full 
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* Chastelard, A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Moxon. 1-65, 
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essence, the more the want of moral and intellectual relief for the 
coarseness of passion, and for the deep physical instincts of tender- 
ness or cruelty on which he delights to employ his rich imagination, 
strikes us as a radical deformity of his poetry. He paints women 
far better than men, and the only grand thing he paints in women 
is the depth of instinct in them,—the mother’s passionate yearn- 
ings, for instance, as painted in Atalanta in Calydon, and the 
thirsty vindictiveness of a woman’s hatred as described in this 
play, both in Mary Stuart's feeling towards Darnley and Mary 
Beaton’s towards the Queen. There is something broader, sterner, 
deeper in his delineation of the instinctive side of love and hatred, 
than in any other element of his voluptuous poetry. While Mr. 
Swinburne is dealing with the purely animal side of the nature of 
man, he seems to have a strength and reality of touch which, 
though the picture is not always attractive, satisfies the legitimate 
demand of the imagination from poetry for a further insight into 
some of the deep and inexhaustible roots of life. To our minds 
Mr. Swinburne is never radical, never gets down to the living foun- 
tains of human nature, except on the animal side. The grandest 
thing by far which he has written is the wonderful passage to which 
we have alluded in his last play, in which Althea describes the 
passions of her maternity, and the agony of her mind in quench- 
ing again the life to which she had given birth. And so in 
this drama, animal instinct, the mere hunger and thirst of a sort 
of sensual ferocity of nature, is far more finely described than the 
sentiment of love. The poetry of Just—its craving and its 
cruelty—a grand and legitimate subject for poetry if only it were 


heart,” so deadly to all who love her, and then to speak of God as 
loving that beauty more than he, is a piece of undramatic senti- 
ment, quite unlike the monopolizing mood of Chastelard’s hungry 
| passion, which would never have attributed to any being, spiritual 
or otherwise, a love so devouring as his own,—and still more unlike 
the religious superstition of the day, which would probably have 
kept even light-minded men of pleasure from attributing any love 
of destroying female loveliness to their God. Mr. Swinburne, in 
his eager search for means to express the illimitable gnawing 
of physical passion after adequate expression, stumbles too 
often on impieties which are undramatic as well as in bad taste. 
The essence of the poem consists, however, in this power Mr. Swin- 
burne has of painting the piercing, insatiable element of all 
genuine passion in his poetry, and he does it nowhere so forcibly 
perhaps as in the following passage :— 
“ CHASTELARD. 
“T think I know that well. 
Sit here a little till I feel you through 
In all my breath and blood for some sweet while. 
O gracious body that mine arms have had, 
And hair my face has felt on it! grave eyes 
And low thick lids that keep since years agone 
In the blue sweet of each particular vein 
Some special print of me! I am sight glad 
That I must never feel a bitterer thing 
Than your soft curled up-shoulder and amorous arms 
From this time forth ; nothing can hap to me 
Less good than this for all my whole life through. 
I would not have some new pain after this 




















in contrast, which it is not in Mr. Swinburne’s drama, with some- 


thing of higher and purer mould,—is of the finest here, but apples 


of Sodom are not the kind of fruit on which alone we ought to be 
feasted in any true drama. We might say of Mr. Swinburne’s 


ways of poetry in this drama as his hero Chastelard says of Mary 


Stuart’s ‘* ways of loving :”— 
“IT know her ways of loving—all of them ; 
A sweet soft way the first is; afterward 
It burns and bites like fire; the end of that, 
Charred dus‘, and eyelids bitten through with smoke.” 
Such also are the degrees, positive, comparative, and superlative, 
of the poetry of this play :—the sentiment sweet and soft, the pas- 
sion a fire, then the lust of beauty and of blood charring into dust, 
—and there is the end. There is nothing of intellectual and moral 
relief in the whole play. From the delicately beautiful French song 
with which it begins, to the splendid closing scene in which Mary 
Stuart sees one lover's head fall that she may make room 
for another,—‘“ Place for my Lord of Bothwell next the 
Queen,”—there is no poetry that is not occupied with one 
of these three grades of sensibility,—the coarsest and most animal 
being the most truly and imaginatively treated. Even religion 
is pressed into the service of the same sort of passion. In 
Atalanta in Calydon it was perhaps allowable to make the religion 
a sort of physical despair and defiance, because the passionate 
sense of the greatness of life’s failure and misery might, in a Greek 
drama, be one of the most natural outcomes of infinite wants. But 
it is the same here. Chastelard in his last interview with the 
Queen expresses his own intensity of passion by ascribing,— 
without any dramatic justification, and apparently out of the 
depth of Mr. Swinburne’s pure delight in the infinitude of animal 
feelings,—the same delight in Mary Stuart which he himself feels 
to her Creator; and this, too, in the closest possible connection 
with his sense of the destroying character of her loveliness. The 
- following passage, thouglf it cannot be denied poetic power, is false 
in dramatic feeling, and therefore hideous (because foisted in 
through pure love of the idea) in moral sensibility :— 


“ QUEEN. 
“It may be man will never love me more ; 
For I am sure I shall not love man twice.” 
“ CHASTELARD. 

“TI know not: men must love you in life's spite ; 
For you will always kill them ; man by man 
Your lips will bite them dead; yea, though you would, 
You shall not spare one ; all will die of you; 

I cannot tell what love shall do with these, 

But I for all my love shall have no might 

To help you more, mine arms and hands no power 
To fasten on you more. This cleaves my heart, 
That they shall never touch your body more. 
But for your grief—you will not have to grieve ; 
For being in such poor eyes so beautiful 

It must needs be as God is more than I 

So much more love he hath of you than mine ; 
Yea, God shall not be bitter with my love, 
Seeing she is so sweet.” 


To speak of Mary Stuart as a destroying Syren, “so false ” as he 
has confessed her to himself, so full of the beauty of a ‘‘ hard, sweet 


Come spoil the savour. O, your round bird’s throat 

More soft than sleep or singing ; your calm cheeks, 

Turned bright, turned wan with kisses hard and hot; 

The beautiful colour of your deep curved hands, 

Made of a red rose that had changed to white ; 

That mouth mine own holds half the sweetness of, 

Yea, my heart holds the sweetness of it, whence 

My life began in me ; mine that ends here 

Because you have no mercy, nay, you know 

You never could have mercy. My fair love, 

Kiss me again, Ged loves you not the less ; 

Why should one woman have all goodly things? 

You have all beauty; let mean women's lips 

Be pitiful, and speak truth: they will not be 

Such perfect things as yours. Be not ashamed 

That hands not made like these that snare men's souls 

Should do men good, give alms, relieve men's pain ; 

You have the better, being more fair than they, 

They are half foul, being rather good than fair ; 

You are quite fair: to be quite fair is best. 

* * o * ° * * * 

Ah, your old kiss—I] know the ways of it: 

Let the lips cling a little. Take them off, 

And speak some word or I go mad with love.” 
But to make this sort of wasting and sensual passion toler- 
able in a great drama, Mr. Swinburne should be able to paint 
something greater and more noble with which to compare it, which 
he does not. He introduces Murray into the play—indeed calls 
one Act by his name—and we look eagerly to find in the strong 
stern soldier something of relief from the ‘‘charred ashes” of 
Chastelard’s and Mary Stuart's loves. But Murray is a lay figure, 
nothing but a name. Jobn Knox flits by like a shadow at whose 
unsensual sternness—cruelty indeed (but of how much grander a 
kind than Mary Stuart’s)—Mr. Swinburne had glanced with a 
vision of its fitness for his purpose, but with a sense that he 
was unequal to the task. ‘The only sort of relief intended to 
be given is in Mary Beaton’s love for Chastelard, which is, we 
suppose, meant to be something better and purer in sentiment 
than the passion of the Queen. But really it is only the same 
wasting fever, with less of unscrupulous cruelty, and perhaps a little 
more of self-sacrifice in it. ‘This, for instance, sounds fine, but it is 
in the old strain; Mary Beaton is pressed to sing, and replies, 
speaking of her song,— 

“ Nay, it is sad :— 

For either sorrow with the beaten lips 
Sings not at all, or if it does get breath, 
Sings quick and sharp, like a hard sort of mirth, 
And so this song does; or I would it did, 
That it might please me better than it does.” 


And all she really represents is ‘‘ sorrow with the beaten lips,”— 
the hard pain of unrequited passion, without the cruel thirstiness 
of the Queen’s, but not of a much higher order. 

As a drama it is not a great poem. The Queen alone is 
dramatic. Her tigerish nature, her delight in playing with the 
life of her lover, her pleasure in battle and cowardice in pain, 
her musings over past voluptuous joy, her suppressed laughter as 
the axe descends on her lover’s neck, are all unquestionably fine, 
—but then it is the only character in the play. Chastelard is a 
mere voice for passion, without a distinct man’s character outside 
his passion; Darnley is of course weak and poor in nature, but 
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the picture of him makes no impression; the girls, except Mary 
Beaton, are all names,—and Mary Beaton herself only passion 


disappointed and desperate. The fourth act, called ‘‘ Murray,” 


which contains the scenes between Mary and her lords as to 
Chastelard’s condemnation, is poor nearly throughout. And on 
the whole we must say of this poem, that while four of the acts at 
least are full of fine poetry, and while the one great character, 
sensual, cruel, playful, treacherous, overflowing with the lustre 
of a glorious destroying beauty, is both exceedingly finely 
conceived and exceedingly finely executed, there is so little relief 
to the luscious voluptuousness of passion and the ‘ charred ashes’ 
in which that passion burns itself out, that we lay the drama 
down in utter weariness of the particular mood of imaginative 
feeling to which it appeals, with something like resentment of the 
insolent joy which the poet evidently takes in dilating on a theme 
so repulsive, and witha sense of profound thankfulness that we 
have at last got out of the oppressive atmosphere in that forcing- 
house of sensual appetite into the open air. 





HALF A MILLION OF MONEY.* 

Ir is curious to note how very few English novels are written 
about money. The main object of English life, the motor which 
keeps it going, the pressure which sustains its terrible pace, is the 
pursuit of money, the desire either to gain or protect it, yet it is 
seldom or never made the motive of novels. ‘There are one or two 
novels of business, many which turn upon sudden changes of for- 
tune, a few which make legacies the pivot of interest, but we can- 
not recall a novel in which money, actual cash given in figures, is 
the mainspring of interest. The plot of Two Years Ago turns 
round a belt full of coin, the most exciting incident in Lavenshoe 
is the rejection of half a million rather than do a dirty action, and 
there are scores of stories in which one perceives that the presence 
or absence of cash would have changed the whole relation of the 
characters to each other. But a real novel of money, in which the 
single object is the acquisition or loss of certain sums, the single 
subject the analysis of the strange spirit which is not greed, or ava- 
rice, or covetousness in its strict sense—i. e., the wish for the pos- 
sessions of another—but simply the desire to get money in definite 
quantities, has not yet been written, or at any rate written with 
any power. We suspect such a story would prove interesting, 
more especially if the author would crush down his besetting 
temptation, and not make the wish for money lead to crime, 
or remorse, or acts totally inconsistent with the character which 
wishes for it. Readers would have an interest in watching 
the process of accumulation, and the incidents which accelerated 
it, and interrupted it, and delayed it, for the sake of the money, 
not of the story, just as they have an interest in reading the odd 
little corner in the Jilustrated London News about wills, which 
every new paper started in London tries to imitate and fails. One 
does not know John Jones, tea-dealer, but one is interested never- 
theless to hear that his ‘‘ personalty "—a beautifully vague phrase, 
suggestive of untold acres in the background-——has been sworn 
under 400,000/., and one speculates whether the legatees will use 
it half as well as one would oneself, whether they expected more 
or less, whether they are much annoyed with the terribly long 
list of little benefactions to institutions which the deceased 
probably never saw or read of except in the columns of a 
newspaper. Very vast wealth has a genuine effect on the 
modern imagination. Most readers calculate that property of 
Monte Christo’s, arrive at the conclusion that it was not a first- 
rate fortune, and then go on reading to see what the young man 
who learnt so much in a prison —half-a-dozen languages, for 
example, without books and with only one teacher—will do with 
that quantity of money. Most men indeed dream a little of 
cash. If men ever told what was in their hearts,—which they 
never by any chance do,—it would be found that all Englishmen, 
wise as well as foolish, pious as well as worldly, indulge occa- 
sionally in day-dreams about fortunes, what they would do with 
them, what they would win with them, on what and whom they 
would bestow them. Such dreams are rarely hurtful, people are 
so generous in dreams, but they increase the interest which in 
our system of society naturally attaches itself to money. 

Miss Edwards has availed herself of this feeling to its full extent 
in her story about ‘half a million of money.” The very name will 
attract, and though as a story it is by no means to be ranked 
among her best efforts, is indeed rather poor, no one who opens it 
will lay it down without a perusal of some kind to the end. ‘The 
interest about the money is kept up to the last, and everybody 
wants tosee what becomes of the sum which the author, with kind 





* Half a Million of Money. By Awelia Edwards. London: Tinsley. 





consideration for the pecuniary imagination of her readers, has 
fixed at nine times the amount mentioned in her title-page. Her 
narrative is obviously founded on the wel! kuown case of Thel- 
lusson’s will, and was originally intended, we suspect, to include 
the famous law-suit based upon that document. At least the 
fact that the half-million left in 1769 by Mr. Trefalden, indigo 
merchant, was to accumulate for the benefit of the direct male 
heir of the eldest son is very frequently repeated and constantly 
dwelt on, though nothing whatever comes or could come of the 
legal terminology employed. ‘The old dispute as to the meaning 
of “ eldest living male descendant,” the point whether it signified 
eldest in years or eldest in law, the senior descendant or the heir, 
seems to have been in Miss Edwards's mind, but was speedily 
dismissed as unmanageable by any except a lawyer, and the 
property, after a hundred years of accumulation at three per 
cent., during which it increases from half a million to nine, is 
divided in the terms of the will between the City in trust for a 
Trefalden charity and the testator's great-grandson. The interest 
centres round his position. His grandfather, the testator’s son, com- 
paratively a poor man, has:settled in the Grisons, married, and 
had two sons and many daughters, the latter of whom drop out of 
the story. The two sons, however, are aware of the legacy, and 
one of them to preserve it marries without wishing to marry. His 
wife bears him a son, Saxon Trefalden, hero of the tale, who is 
brought up by his uncle, a Protestant pastor of the Grisons, pious, 
learned, and unworldly, as a model youth, competent to read 
Greek and speak most modern languages, but with no knowledge 
of the world, and so little acquaintance with money that when 
informed of his inheritance he has never but once seen a gold 
napoleon. ‘The mode in which he, a highly educated savage, will 
employ the vast fortune at his disposal is the interest of the book. 

We are not quite sure that it is successfully worked out. That 
such a man should fall into the hands of his cousin William 
Trefalden, the bad hero, an unscrupulous lawyer, who believes 
that he has some sort of a moral right to part of his ancestor's 
money and resolves to swindle Saxon of only half, is natural 
enough. So it is natural that Saxon should spend vast sums, 
give away costly jewels, offer to lend a quarter of a million to an 
insolvent banker, lend him ultimately 59,000/., and give some 
immense sum not specified to the woman he is in love with to 
serve the cause of Italy, to which she is devoted. But it is not 
quite so natural that he, shrewd in theory, should allow his cousin, 
the lawyer, to invest two millions sterling for him in a non-existent 
overland route vid Sidon to Bombay, merely to get an additional 
two per cent. Yet the plot turns upon that lunatic act, to which 
he is persuaded against his own better judgment. At least if it 
is natural, then it is not natural that he should, upon discovery of 
the fraud, instantly turn into a keen, resolute detective, track his 
cousin from point to point, and finally recover his two millions all 
converted into portable ‘‘ securities,” carried in a bag, which with 
its owner is on the way to America. Besides, though indifference 


to money and ignorance of prices are compatible with education, - 


ignorauce of comparison is not, and no man of sound and clear 
brain like Saxon Trefalden would place the half of his fortune in 
any one speculation. He might place a great sum, but not the 
half, simply because it was the half. Still the reader studies the 
account of these transactions with a certain amusement, watches 
men coming to borrow, sees the influence such a fortune may have 
on a great bank, feels how closely it may affect the future even of 
a great country, and in his heart is interested, not by what the hero 
does, but by reflections on how he himself would under those cir- 
cumstances have acted. He would have been so much wiser, have 
deposited his vast capital so safely, have refused that loan to 
Greatorex so cordially, have made terms before the great cheque 
was signed in favour of Olimpia Colonna. ‘he reader in fact 
works out many stories about himself while he is reading one about 
another, and because he is interested in himself is interested in 
the tale which makes himself to himself so unusually prominent. 
Day-dreaming is the most delightful of occupations, and here is a 
provocative of day-dreaming which actually seems at the moment 
it provokes to be an employment for the mind. Saxon Trefalden 
at last returns with his fortune to the Grisons, where he is the 
richest man in his canton, and he becomes its earthly Providence,— 
not a bad fate, but one an immensely wealthy man would find it 
almost impossible to realize. Money in immense sums produces 
interests too varied for patriarchal life. 

The characters in Half a Million of Money will not in them- 
selves interest anybody much. William ‘Trefalden is the ordinary 
defaulting lawyer, very shrewd, very able, and devoted in secret 
to the enjoyment of personal luxury. He might have swindled his 
cousin, but would hardly have adopted so clumsy an expedient, 
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would not have struck his managing clerk for watching him and 
still retain him in his service, and would certainly not have placed 
two millionssterling in a bag. Olimpia Colonna and her father are 
sketches of what Mazzini and a child of his, if he had one, might be 
under certain circumstances, but only sketches, and Madile. De 
Rivivre is little better than a lay figure. Atleast wedo not profess 
to understand that emotional young lady who, after accepting 
William Trefalden as her benefactor, accepts Saxon 'Trefalden as a 
lover, after what is virtually a few minutes’ acquaintanceship, on the 
strength of his own testimony to his own virtues. ‘The detective 
is like every other detective in the novels of to-day, very shrewd, 
vulgar, and upright, and Miss Hatherton is a palpable copy from 
Mr. Trollope’s favourite “specimen of the Tabitha Croesus,” Miss 
Dunstable. ‘The author can carve more life-like figures than any 
of these, but she has preferred to rely on a defect in her readers’ 
character rather than on any merits in her own creations, and we 
believe that from the Reading-Library point of view she has been 
successful The money is visible, palpable, and readers watch the 
fate of the money, instead of, as usual, mourning or rejoicing over 
that of a heroine. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WATTS FOR CHILDREN.* 





applauding the act of social worship from his own separate moral 
platform :— 
“ Lord how delightful ’tis to see 

A whole assembly worship Thee ! 

At once they sing, at once they pray, 

They hear of Heaven, and learn the way!” 
Again, the little spiritual prig who reflects, 

“ Whene’er I take my walks abroad 

How many poor I see! 

What shall I render to my God 

For all His gifts to me?” 
should be depicted not as he here is, asa child holding his mamma’s 
hand,—but alone in the streets, contemplating poverty with a 
certain eloquent and elate air of premature optimism. The poor, 
said some cynic, are one of the strongest examples of the argument 
from design. At the first glance they seem made to be wretched ; 
but look into the matter more closely, and you discover their true 
function of adding distinct consciousness and grateful piquancy 
to the enjoyments of the rich, Dr. Watts was much too pious 
a creature to have endured such a thought in its bare form, but 
the consolatory strain of feeling resulting from the vision of 
wretchedness in the ‘ divine song’ to which we have referred, is not 
widely separated in spirit from this sarcasm. Indeed there is just 


THERE can be no reasonable doubt but that Dr. Watts was once | the same tone of consolatory self-congratulation in— 


a child ;—indeed there was something childlike in the pious and 
worthy little soul to the last. Perhaps even in the very didactic 
and flat composure with which he launches his spiritual thunder- 


“ Lord I ascribe it to Thy grace, 
And not to chance, as others do, 
That I was born of Christian race, 
And not a heathen or a Jow.” 


, : ngpryne ngs 
bolts at naughty mwnery ~ Gane ~eenetbenwe ome Songs We!_—_and the true illustration would have been a picture of an 
can see some reflection of the habitually unreal conception attached | . “—— : , 

: : : : infant Pharisee stealing a glance out of the corner of his eyes 
by children to very alarming threats. But if Isaac Watts was a ll heatl — 1 ut th 
hild once, as we suppose, he must certainly have been one of ob Sane Geeta oe One ie ONS Wee See's 
‘ ree Ppowe, y * and thanking God that he is not as other infants, nor even as 
the children who wore knee breeches and silver shoe-buckles, his little heatl Sas tartan of aahi-on t . 
both moral and physical,—one of the children who in their ee ee ee Se Se eee eee oe eee ee 

I ~ of a group of girls, neither pert nor dogmatic-looking engaged 


little tubs in a morning thought it their duty, as the Doctor 


in “family reading,”—whether reading about the heathen and 


} ej ; , or” anc sey . 2 
equ D, to dank SS pang wanes,” and “eh tee the Jew we cannot say,—but not apparently congratulating them- 


frame survey,” moralizing meanwhile on its wonderful physi- 
ology—one of that race of small children who used to appeal 


to each other’s experience “ of the happiness of being a friend, of 


having a divine and spiritual relation of minds, and a harmony of 
designs and affections which, being founded on a known agree- 
ableness, grows into the most enduring love,”—in a word, one of 
the children who were prim by constitution, stiff by habit, and 
pedantic by force of individual virtue. Such little old men there 
were in plenty among the good children of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and probably Isaac Watts was born one of that class, and 
remained so, with some real increase in the depth of his piety— 
which was sincere enough—to his last days. But as for writing 
songs ‘divine and moral’ which it would be in any way natural 
for true children of our own day to repeat, it was not in his 
worthy little soul, and we<regret that Messrs. Low and Son 
should have lavished such very pretty illustrations on such strait - 
laced and pedantic works of moral art. ‘They should have got 
designs after the fashion of the last century, if they wished 
to illustrate them at all. ‘The sluggard should have been what we 
remember him in the funny little books of our childhood, not a 
slovenly boy in knickerbockers sitting on the edge of a small 
French bedstead, but a profligate-looking man in a huge nightcap 
and a four-poster, turning irritably from the creaking door under 
a mountain of bedclothes, and flanked by a view of a smug and 
didactic moralist enclosed in small clothes and despondency of the 
best pulpit kind, visible through the opening door, and bewailing 
with uplifted hands the wasted opportunities of the gentleman in 
the nightcap. ‘The illustrators of this little work have quite missed 
the didactic vein which is its very essence. For example,— 
“ Why should I deprive my neighbour 
Of his goods against his will ?” 

is clearly a ‘‘ calm inquiry” addressed by a young philosopher of 
seven or eight—in an attitude such as the pious “Eneas loved, 
“* tendens ad sidera palmas”—to the naughty boy of the same age 
recklessly stealing and enjoining to steal apples or marbles. 
But the whole foree of that memorable and unanswerable inter- 
rogatory is lost when the illustration to that poem presents us 
with a telling picture of a burglarious entry by an artful dodger 
of cultivated exterior through a butler’s pantry into a respect- 
able house, without exhibiting any trace of an expostulating 
Spectator deprecating burglary on moral grounds. In illustrat- 
ing Dr. Watts’s children’s songs, a professional (though infant) 
admirer of moral acts, and upbraider of immoral acts, should be 
always allotted an important function in the picture. Even the 
delights of church-going are spoken of by a self-conscious infant 





* Divine and Moral Songs for Children. Wy Isaac Watts, D.D. 
ou: Sampson Low. 


selves on the grace that had been granted to them to be born 
members of the spiritual caste of Christians. The modern illustra- 
tors have perhaps wisely forborne to illustrate the good little 
Doctor's frequent glib and unreal references in the ‘‘ divine and 
moral songs ” to the highly probable hell at the end of the infant’s 
path, though the illustrators of the last century felt no scruple at 
all on this head. But the terrible earthly judgments denounced, 
are, in one case at least, illustrated with a graphic pen almost in 
the spirit of the original. Namely, to the hymn on disobedience 
to parents,— 
“ What heavy guilt upon him lies, 

How cursed is his name,— 

The ravens shall pick out his eyes, 

And eagles eat the same, 
there is an illustration representing an unfortunate youth lying 
dead on his back on bare rocks, eagles in the foreground, and 
ravens in the distance ;—the latter, we suppose, are retiring after 
picking out the eyes, and the former are even now engaged in 
eating ‘‘ the same,” though of course the engraver is unable satis- 
factorily to identify the eyes excoriated by the ravens with the 
eyes consumed by the eagles. This is the only case, we think, in 
which the illustrations have caught the true Wattsian ethics in all 
their naked but ill-realized severity, and whether it is an edifying 
picture for infantine faith we doubt. Dr. Watts’s ethics were one 
quarter ethical and three-quarters moral starch. This generation 
insists on washing out the starch while keeping the ethics; and 
consequently it would have been kinder, we think, to let these stiff 
little rhymed attitudes of a good but stiff little soul pass into 
oblivion without attempting to revive them, 





DEAN ALFORD ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL.* 

Tue writings of St. Paul try to the uttermost a commentator’s 
sagacity and candour. If Dr. Alford’s performance in some 
respects disappoints us, yet it has many merits to which we will- 
ingly do justice. In the introduction the reader will find what 
he wants to know about the external history of the various 
Epistles. ‘he notes are, for the most part, clear, judicious, and 
well arranged ; they never evade, if they do not always overcome, 
a difficulty ; and they give at least a fair idea of what has been 
done for the interpretation of the text. ‘They are free from the 
impertinences of what are called practical comments; and, when 
they deal with controversy, their tone is generally calm «and 
temperate. Of the Church of Rome, however, Dr. Alford can 
never speak without a violence which would be unbecoming under 
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any circumstances, and which is strangely out of place in a work 
of this kind. 

In place of the corrections of the authorized version which 
formed part of the plan of the former volume, Dean Alford 
gives us what he calls a revised text. It is in fact a 
new translation, though preserving as much as possible the 
phraseology of the old. We have no particular fault to find with 
it, except that some very obvious improvements have not been made. 
Muernpiov, for instance, is still translated by the misleading term 
‘* mystery,” and the important distinction between dswyv and xéo05 
is not preserved. We should, however, have preferred to have 
had a paraphrase such as we find in Dean Stanley's volume on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. No translation can make a style so 
abrupt and involved as St. Paul’s fully intelligible without the help 
of almost continuous notes, and these notes a paraphrase supplies 
with the greatest economy of space. It may seem ungracious, in 
view of the enormous bulk of the literature with which this sub- 
ject is encumbered, to complain of Dr. Alford’s three volumes. 
But is it not possible to give the English, that is, we suppose, the 
unlearned reader, all that is necessary in less than 1,800 pages of 
close print ? 

A book whose size and price would make it easily accessible, 
and which would give with courage and candour the results of the 
newest and best criticism, would indeed be a great boon to the 
large class for whom the present work is intended. They are by 
no means indifferent to the great questions which have been 
raised by recent inquiries as to the authority and the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, but they are almost destitute of the means of 
making themselves acquainted with the conditions of the contro- 
versy. Furious and ignorant denunciations of neology from the 
pulpit and in the press represent the cause of orthodoxy. When they 
hear the other side of the question, it is generally from reckless 
sciolists, who treat every difficulty as insuperable, aggravate every 
doubt, and assume with too evident a delight the réle of advocatus 
diaboli. Meanwhile the old objections, which have been answered 
so often and so fruitlessly, continually recur; the defenders of 
belief still, for the most part, cling obstinately to untenable posi- 
tions; a sceptical habit, unacknowledged and almost unconscious, 
gains ground, startling every one by its strength when it happens 
to find some able and popular expression of itself. In dealing 
with this state of things English theologians might do a useful 
and noble work. ‘They have, in more than one important respect, 
a great advantage over their brethren in Germany. ‘They are not 
a separate class of professional critics, nor do they pursue their 
speculations in the midst of a society upon whose cultivation and 
intelligence the established forms of faith retain but a feeble hold. 
Our religious traditions preserve their vitality, and the active 
intellect of the country is generally loyal to Christian belief. 
‘These and other causes combine to maintain the closest connection 
between our theology and practical life; and it could not havea 
better safeguard against the peril of becoming a destructive and 
unfruitful criticism. But there isa danger that threatens from 
another direction. At present men look to the Church rather than 
to the sects for freedom of religious thought. Something must be 
done to satisfy these expectations, and done for others besides the 
learned. The active questionings of the time must not be mocked 
with a so-called free inquiry which is forbidden to disturb accepted 
theories, and of which the results are marked out beforehand. 
The new situation must be frankly accepted, the new problems 
fairly grappled with. The communion which shall accomplish this 
work will do a lasting service to the truth, and none is more fitted 
to undertake it than the English Church, because none affords a 
better protection against that tyranny of social opinion which is 
stronger than all the formal obligations which law can devise or 
enforce. 

It is not for want of acquaintance with his subject that Dr. 
Alford fails to satisfy us. His learning is extensive, if it is not 
always original, and he represents with candour and intelligence 
the opinions of other men. What we complain of is the poverty 
and feebleness of his own criticism. The few last years, so fertile 
in the results of theological inquiry, seem for him to have been 
absolutely barren. This disappoints us the more, because he once 
gave hopes of better things. He incurred, if we remember right, 
the suspicions and dislike of a numerous party by remarks which 
seemed to impugn their dogma of Inspiration. He has, we suppose, 
effected his reconciliation with them, but we cannot think that he 
has improved his position as a theologian who may hope to do 
some service to his times. 
illustrate our meaning. 

The numerous passages in which St. Paul appears t» contem- 
plate a second coming of Christ demand from the connentator a 


One or two instances will suflice to | 


treatment at once careful and courageous. ‘The locus classicus in 
the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians has tasked from the 
earliest times the ingenuity of critics, yet here clearly is the key, 
if only it could be discovered, to the Apostle’s belief on the subject, 
Dr. Alford devotes several pages in his introduction to the con- 
sideration of the passage, but we cannot think that he is 
successful either in his criticism on the opinions of others, or in 
his own attempt to elucidate it. One class of interpretations, 
which is supported by very weighty names in theology, and 
which derives the strongest apparent confirmation from the words 
of Christ Himself, is dismissed in a single sentence,—‘‘ All these 
preterist interpretations have against them one fatal objection 
that it is impossible to conceive of the destruction of Jerusalem as 
in any sense corresponding to the Lord’s coming in St. Paul’s 
sense of that term.” The theory which identifies Antichrist or 
the Man of Sin with the Pope is rejected with evident regret, on the 
characteristic ground that he does not fulfil the condition of exalt- 
ing himself above everything that is called God, considering “that 
the abject adoration of and submission to those which are called 
Gods, and objects of worship, has ever been one of his most notable 
peculiarities.” Dr. Alford then proposes his own interpretation. 
The Man of Sin is “the central embodiment of that lawlessness, 
that resistance to God and God’s law which has been for these 
many centuries fermenting under the crust of human society ;” 
which, we suppose, is more formidable now than it has ever been, 
than it was, say, when the Roman Empire was in process of disso- 
lution, or in the century that preceded the Reformation. The 
hindrance and hinderer are to be understood of “ the fabric of 
human polity, aud those that rule that polity, by which the 
great upbursting of ungodliness is kept down and _ hindered.” 
But this restraining power, we are told, can be most relaxed, 
‘““where the light and liberty of the Gospel are shed abroad ;” 
as the great catastrophe is to happen when the restraint is 
relaxed altogether, the Gospel is apparently one of the agencies 
that are to produce it. The supposed theological exigen- 
cies which induce Dean Alford to put forward this explanation, 
though it contradicts every rational theory of human life, and 
makes all history hopelessly unintelligible, forbid him to entertain 
considerations which in any other subject would be justly thought 
of paramount importance. To take into account St. Paul’s own 
thoughts and feelings would, it seems, be to impugn the doctrine 
of inspiration. ‘To suppose that his language was profoundly 
influenced by events, and among them the impending downfall 
of Jerusalem, of which we cannot realize the importance ; that his 
views of the future were limited by the overpowering sense of a pre- 
sent conflict; that his words must not be read in the light of an after 
history, which he did not anticipate; that the Divine Master, who 
declared that He came ‘“‘ to save the world,” had a truer insight 
than was given even to the greatest of His followers,—these are 
suppositions too shocking even to be controverted. We must 
frankly say that a theology which so fetters itself can only adopt 
a policy of restriction, and that when it becomes too weak to 
enforce it, it must fall. 

The Epistle to the Galatians presents difficulties of another kind. 
No reader, now when readers venture to think on these subjects, 
can fail to be struck with the difference of feeling which seems to 
divide St. Paul’s personal reminiscences from the narrative of the 
Acts. Surely it is the safest and most diguified course for a com- 
mentator explicitly to admit the fact, and to deal with it on some 
broad principle. Nor need the explanation be difficult or embar- 
rassing. What objection is there to the theory that the history 
was written in a spirit of conciliation, which suggested silence 
about whatever might disturb the peace between the Judaic and 
liberal parties in the Church? We cannot see the difference 
between this and Dean Alford’s own admission, that the visit of 
St. Peter to Antioch which brought him into collision with St. 
Paul is not recorded in the Acts. As the writer could not have 
overlooked an incident so important, we may suppose that he 
deliberately omitted it, as being likely to serve no useful purpose. 
Much that St. Paul found it necessary to say to vindicate at once 
his own authority and the position of his Gentile converts would 
have been altogether out of place a few years later, when the ques- 
tions then so fiercely agitated had been finally set at rest. 

Dean Alford’s position in the Church is one that is most favour- 
able for independence of thought, and we regret the weakness which 
seems to hinder him from exercising it. We regret it the more 
because we have a sincere respect for his powers, which it would 
be ungracious to part from him without expressing. He is one of 
the men who, amidst many depressing influences, stil] preserve for 
| the Church of England the glory, now almost singular to her, of 
| possessing a learned clergy. If that clergy will but understand 
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the times, and accept the new knowledge as well as cherish the 


old, it has nothing to fear in the future. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


* * We regret much that by an error in transcribing the name of the 
* 5 








English publisher of Mr. Grant White’s book on the Life and Genius of 


Shakespeare, in our review of last week, Mr. Triibner’s name was sub- 
stituted for Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., who actually publish it. 


Dalziels’ Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The text revised 

and emendated throughout, by H. W. Dulekon, Ph.D., with upwards of 
two hundred illustrations, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. (Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler.)—A splendid edition of :the Arabian Nights, adapted, 
however, for children’s reading by omitting the portions supposed to 
be unfitted for them, but which we imagine seldom injure at all 
healthy-minded children. The illustrations are full of spirit, and 
sometimes works of art of no common power; for example, Tenniel’s 
magnificent drawing at p. 5 of the sleeping genie and the lady, who has 
come out of the sealed box, and who is inviting the sultan and his 
brother down from the tree, is full of imagination. The lady’s light and 
treacherous smile, and her small white feet lying close beside the huge 
black head of the snoring genie, is a picture such as would impress the 
fancy of children long after the tale itself had been half forgotten. 
Nothing, too, can be fuller of life and humour than Tenniel’s picture 
of Alnaschar and his basket of broken glass; the laughing tailor 
gazes from his window at the visionary’s skill in breaking his nest egg 
before it is hatched, the busy Oriental crowd gapes at him in unmean- 
ing curiosity, and the slave of the generous stranger is advancing to 
him with the purse which is to redeem his misfortune, but which with 
his bowed head between his hands he has not yet perceived. The next 
illustration, too, in which Tenniel introduces another face of lovely 
treachery,—a lady appealing to Alnaschar’s cupidity by pointing to 
stores of gold, with a smile of derision lurking about her mouth and 
under her heavy eyelids, is exceedingly fine. The Dalziel designs are 
also occasionally very striking,—those, for example, of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. It is not easy to conceive a more gorgeous book-present 
for any cbild than this splendidly illustrated Arabian Nights. 
Miniature Poets. Selections from the works of Robert 
Browning. (Edward Moxon and Co.)—A very good selection, with a 
very characteristic likeness of the poet for a frontispiece. We would 
not say that it contains nearly all Mr. Browning's most character- 
istic short poems, for almost all Mr. Browning writes are characteristic, 
and we miss here “‘ Two in the Campagna,” “Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister,” and many others of Mr. Browning's most unique pieces, But 
it contains “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “Caliban upon Setebos,” ‘A Gram- 
marian’s Funeral,” and the essential part of perhaps the finest of his 
shorter lyrics, the “One Word More,” addressed to his wife in 1855. 

Moxon's Miniature Poets. Selections from the works of William 
Wordsworth. Selected and arranged by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
(Edward Moxon.)—Probably no two genuine Wordsworthians will ever 
exactly agree as to the selection they would make from the great poet's 
poems for their own individual use. We should ourselves have preferred, 
for instance, The Thora to Ruth, and would not on any account lose the 
two sets of lines on Burns from any selection of Wordsworth’s poems. 
We should not like to miss the lines on “‘ Presentiments,” in which the poet 
so characteristically contrasts the cuckoo’s voice with its m re echo 
from the hills; and in omitting that “ voluntary” in which Wordsworth 
contrasts the sabbath of nature with “ the sanctities combined by art to 
unsensualize the mind,” we should sacrifice one of the rarest pro- 
ducts of his lonely genius. There are several Mr. Palgrave has selected 
which we should very much rather have omitted than these, but it is 
quite certain that, as we said before, no two genuine Wordsworthians 
would ever agree on points like these. Mr. Palgrave's selection is made 
with fine taste, and undoubtedly contains most of those minor pieces for 
which all Wordsworthians would vote as truly typical of the poet. His 
arrangement, too, shows a very delicate taste,—for instance, in interpos- 
ing the beautiful lines “ Most sweet itis with unuplifted eyes,” between 
the “ Yarrow Unvisited” and the “ Yarrow Visited.” But why has Mr. 
Palgrave followed Wordsworth’s own later editions in leaving out the 
noble intermediate stanza in his Skylark,—a retrenchment for which wo 
have never forgiven the poet? On the whole the selection is admirably 
done, and the engraving from a bust of Wordsworth on the frontispiece 
is a fine work of art. 

Journal of Eugénie De Guérin. Edited by G. S. Trébutien. (Simpkin 
and Marshall, 1865.) — To translate from French so polished and 
subtle as the French of Eugénie De Guérin’s journals is not an easy 
task. So far as we have compared this, it seems much more successful 
than such efforts usually are, and gives tho English reader a glimpse 
into one of the noblest, saddest, and most devoted minds which evor 
compelled the French language to reflect an exquisite intensity, purity, 
and singleness of heart in combination with a play of intellect only the 
more remarkable for the narrowness of tho self-imposed limits within 
which it is permitted to range free. 

The Brothers. A Novel. By Anna H. Drury. 2 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Something of a sensation novel by a clever woman, whose 


Moxon's 





natural taste inclines her to the quiet and domestic drawing-room novel. 
It is good on the whole, and what is a great merit in a novel, improves 
instead of degenerating as the story draws towards its close. 

Running the Gauntlet, By Edmund Yates. (Tinsley.)—A most read- 
able and amusing novel, but as a work of art not an improvement upon 
Broken to Harness. The hero is too much of the Guy Livingstone type 
for the sympathy of ordinary human beings, and there is no one like 
Kate Mellon. Mrs. Hammond strikes us as unreal, and as belonging, 
moreover, to a line of heroines of whom the world is not a little tired— 
the bad intrigantes who force themselves into great positions. The last 
chapters, describing Mrs. Hammond's grand covp and its results, the fear 
in which she lives, and the reasons for the fear, belong rather to the 
transpontine drama than to literary art. Mr. Yates has, however, evi- 
dently given way wilfully to the appetite for sensation, and Running the 
Gauntlet is full of lively sketches, piquant dialogues, and acid but not 
acrid bits of gossip. If he would only consent to use his powers without 
a thought as to whether the book would sell or not, give us a real social 
novel, with a plot such as ordinary life has, and characters not quite so 
full of “ character,” with a good heroine who thought forgery rather an 
objection in a lover, and a bad heroine not given entirely to adultery and 
diamonds, he would, we suspect, be amazed at the relish with which 
palled taste returned to healthy but well cooked food. We rate Mr, 
Yates's power too high to enjoy thoroughly Running the Gauntlet. 

The Literature of Dreams. By F. Seafield, M.A. (Chapman and 
Hall.) —Exactly what it professes to be, a“ common-place book ” devoted 
to facts, stories, opinions, and anecdotes about dreams, collected with 
great pains, illustrated with much learning, but not arranged with quite 
sufficient art. The author has ransacked literature for new data con- 
nected with his topic, but he has deliberately, and we think unwisely, 
abstained from stringing his pearls together on some thread of theory. 
He apparently has one, viz., a faint idea that dreams may still be made 
instruments of revelations to human beings, that men might under 
certain conditions really learn from their dreams, but his knowledge is 
not arranged upon that view. Rather it is intended to serve as a base 
for the reader’s thought, as a cyclopwdia which he may consult when him- 
self puzzled. The primary idea which he has to receive in Mr. Sea- 
field’s opinion is that nothing new enters his mind in dreams, that 
though the colours are disarranged in the kaleidoscope they are all there. 
“That our dreams present the marks of incoherence and incongruity has 
been referred by some to the fact of the loss or withdrawal of the control 
of the will over our sleeping thoughts. But a more profound and 
truthful view of the matter is probably taken, when it is stated that we 
have no consciousness of incoherence or incongruity. In sleep we get 
out of the laws of time and space; and being in chaos, we find nothing 
chaotic. The mind makes any combinations, but it is with elements 
that have been previously supplied. It cannot exercise itself upon what 
it has not received. The imagination, the grotesque representative 
power, is that which is occupied, rather than that which is loosely, and 
we believe incorrectly, spoken of as phantasy or fancy. The faculties 
of the mind, and all the entities with which these exercise themselves in 
dreams, are just as much anteriorly in the mind as the counters are 
within the framework of a calculating machine. But here is the cal- 
culating machine run mad or disordered,—-the shuffling of a deranged 
kaleidoscope.” The two volumes are exquisitely printed, and to those 
who care for the subject will furnish most entertaining reading. A 
little more care in verifying the stories quoted would in our judgment 
have been serviceable, but then the kind of mind which can produca 
such a work at all is not the kind best adapted for verification. 

It May be True. By Mrs. Wood. (Newby.)—It is not Mr. Newby’s 
fault, but ours, but it is very annoying. Imagining this story to be by 
Mrs. Henry Wood, the authoress of Hast Lynne, we waded through the 
first volume, wondering at each page what had happened to its authoresa 
to deprive her so utterly of taste, skill, and inventiveness. A maudlin 
governess, no doctor among the characters, no recipes in the plot,—what 
had happened to Mrs. Wood? At last annoyance became incredulity, 
the title-page was consulted, and we did what we advise our readers to 
do, left the remainder of Zt May be True unread. 

Fides, the Beauty of Mayence. Adapted from tho German. By 
Sir Lascelles Wraxall. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Thero are readers who 
will be keenly interested in this story, readers who love memoirs, and 
old letters, and little glimpses into passed-away forms of society. It is 
a story of the old Court of Mayence, of the days when the Archbishop 
was an Elector, and held a secular Court, and had ecclesiastical advisers, 
and performed religious services, and kept mistresses, and ruled asa 
narrow-minded unscrupulous, but not very ungenial sovereign, hard 
chiefly upon heresy and the pettier forms of treason. Tho characters 
do not impress very vividly, except perhaps that of Garzweiler, the 
Jesuit priest; but they are pleasant to watch as figures belonging to 
other days, and the story which brings them all together is fairly told, 
The value of the book, however, is in the picture it presents of the ways 
of a German ecclesiastical city, just when the ideas of 1789 began to 
make subjects inquisitive and rulers timid, and this picture is admirably 
drawn. The decorous dissoluteness of the ambitious but powerless 
Court, the strife between classes whose relative position was just getting 
untenable, the ferment of ideas among a little-instructed but well-to-do 
bourgeoisie, are all clearly manifest, and excite a genuine interest, which 
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the story itself might fail to secure. The reader will not perhaps feel 
greatly interested in Baron Francis von Wallbrun himself, but he will in 
his relation to the Elector, to the Revolution, to the Elector’s mistresses, 
and to his own bouryeoisie love. In fact to all who value memoirs 
above novels, Fides will seem almost the perfection of a novel. 

Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mrs. Oli- 
phant always seems to us two people, each irreconcilable with the 
other. She is credited with Salem Chapel, and she puts her name to 
Agnes, but while we ourselves made the mistake of attributing Salem 
Chapel to George Eliot, we should not attribute Agnes even to Mrs. 
Oliphant. None of our readers will have forgotten Tozer, deacon and 
butterman, the very perfection of the characteristics of the Euglish 
Dissenting bourgeois of the keener sort. Well, there is a blacksmith in 
Agnes, who is an oracle in the village, who looks at everybody with 
‘luminous eyes,”’ and looks down upon the squire and the squire’s son, 
and when that son has asked his daughter in marriage is thus described :— 
“Tt was a sound like a great sob that came out of Stanfield’s heart. To 
be told thus that he was to be kind to his child—the apple of his eye — 
to hear this stranger boy assert his right to her, and plead for her father’s 
forbearance towards his darling! A tempest of mingled passion shook 
the very soul of the strong man. Fury, sympathy, desolateness, a yearn- 
ing to be with his daughter, a terrible sense of loss struck to his heart. 
Between the impulse of doing a violence to the intruder beside him, and 
giving him his hand in reluctant but solemn amity, his spirit was 
divided withiu him. To these conflicting feelings he gave no expression, 
except in that sob or groan, and in the moisture, wrung by intensity of 
pain, which came to his eyes, unseen in the twilight. For the candid 
soul could not deny its own nature —could not but confess that the youth 
had responded gallantly and like a man, nor abjure the strong belief in 
love and truth which lay at the bottom of hiscreed. He could not do it. 
He turned back with a heavy heart by Roger’s side. Not even the weight 
of troublous thoughts that oppressed him could make an infidel of the loyal 
heart which had no understanding of falsehood. He made no profession of 
cordiality, or change of opinion; he said only, ‘I will go back with 
you,’ and subduing himself, went.” Is that the pen which drew Tozer, 
and ruddy Phcebe, and the debate on the expulsion of Mr. Vincent? All 
Agnes is like that—a sentimental novel of the ordinary sort, neither 
bad nor good, with one exception, and very unworthy the author of the 
Chronicles of Carlingford. The exception is chapter xv., which would 
have been better omitted. Surely there are plots enough to be 
manufactured without making an English squire, scoundrel though 
he be, order a cast-off mistress to suggest to his own son that it 
would be better to betray her own step-daughter than to marry 
her. It may be real that, though the scene does not so strike us, but it 
is realism of a kind which we keep, wisely or foolishly, from English 
girls, just as we keep police-reports ; and the circulation of novels such as 
Agnes is chiefly among girls. Nothing is or can be gained by a sceno 
which it is impossible in England to make genuinely realistic, yet which 
is almost as offensive as if it were. 

The Plays of Shakespeare. Edited by Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke. Vol. I. Comedies. (Cassell.)—This is a very cheap edition 
of Shakespeare, and the typo and paper aro all that can be expeeted for 
the price. The editors’ name, too, is a guarantee that their part of the 
work is well done. But we cannot say much for the illustrations. There 
are plenty of them, and there is great melodramatic effort about them, 
and perhaps people who have not thought much about Shakespeare’s 
characters may like them, but any one who has figured to himself an 
Olivia, a Viola, or a Portia, or even an Audrey or a Launcelot, will be 
woefully disappointed. 

Brother Fahian's Manuscript, and other Poems. By Sebastian Evans. 
(Macmillan.)—Mr. Evans has considerable power of diction, but not 
much novelty of idea. He has studied Browning, and with his assist- 
ance has produced some readable versions of old monkish legends, such 
as the “Three Kings of Cologne,” “ Judas Iscariot’s Paradise,” “ The 
Fifteen Days of Judgment,” &c. How the Abbey of St. Werewulf 
eame by Brother Fabian's Manuscript, which is supposed to contain this 
poetry, we decline to state, as it involves scandal to the reputation of a 
neighbouring abbess ; we also think that in the account of the famous 
wooing of Charlemagne’s daughter by the audacious Egiuhard, which 
ended in his riding on her shoulders through the snow, and 

‘* Past the elm tree scarce a pace, 
Standing before her father face to face,” 
the lady is made to display a good deal of unnecessary and unlikely 
amorousness. Amongst the poems there are some eloquent lines to the 
momory of Thackeray, though disfigured by prettinesses that are 
worked in without any appropriateness. Thus it is quite out of place 
in an outburst of grief fora dead friend, in one of those “times and 
moods that slay the soul with silence,” to introduce, par parenthése, 
“* When the floods 
Yawn for Arion, he must sing or die !” 
And again at the end, why should the thoughts that he has been giving 
utterance to be likoned to the flow 
“Of bubbling organ-trebles, clear, but low, 
At dawn in sleeping nunneries that grow 
Louder and ever louder, till the white 
Sisters awaken to their old undelight ?” 
—excopt that the verses read well, and involve a certain number of 
poetical images that the author thinks are too good to be wasted. We 





have only space to say that in Rouge et Noir he has pleasantly defended 
the ladies’ liking for the red and black coats, and that he has quite 
gone beyond his strength in the lines on America, where in a desperate 
effort to be emphatic by force of words, in default of ideas, he introduces 
“two curses in the blood of men laving their hoary loathliness,” four 
spotted things laughing a hyena-dirge, and War lapping a loathly 
draught, and rolling his eyes half-drunkenly,”—mere ampullas et sesqui- 
pedalia verba. 

Benaiah ; a Tale of the Captivity. By Mrs. Webb. (Jackson, Wal- 
ford, and Hodder.)—We suppose that there is a public which likes to 
see the Scripture characters put into a story and talking the language 
of the nineteenth century. For the delectation of such persons Mrs, 
Webb and the publisher have combined to put forth a very pleasant- 
looking illustrated volume, which contains an account of the fortunes 
of a number of people who are grouped round Nehemiah. 

Transatlantic Sketches, or Sixty Days in America, (Sampson Low.)— 
This volume contains some very vigorous sketches of life in America 
during the past year. The draughtsman starts from Liverpool, and begins 
with a couple of common-place drawings that do not atall prepare us for 
the excellent work that is to follow, such as the “ New York Billiard 
Room,” “ Darkies in Church,” “ Hair Fixing ;” and again, in a different 
style, “Powhattan on the James,” “Fort Damuatioh,” “ The Pitkin 
Gallows,” “ Washington,” and “ Richmond in Ruins.” These subjects are 
all well rendered ; the artist seems to deal more easily with landscape 
than with figures, and certainly succeeds in conveying a clear idea of the 
scenes he depicts. We do not care much for the fancy sketches, as we 
suppose them to be, of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination and the escape of the 
assassin, but the concluding picture of the New York street during the 
passage of the funeral procession is graphically presented. There is no 
doubt that these 7ransatlantic Sketches will be popular. 

The Literature of the Sabbath Question. By Robert Cox, F.S.A. (Scot.) 
2 vols, (Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London.)—Is the Sabbath question passing into the hands of the anti- 
quaries? If so, we could welcome these two volumes, and might almost 
undertake toread them. The learned author has most industriously col- 
lected all that bears on the Sabbath question in Holy Scripture, and in a 
condensed shape all the views that have been put forward since the time of 
our Saviour. He gives the names of the writers and of their works in 
chronological order, through all the centuries from St. Clement of Rome 
in the first to Dr. Hessey in the nineteenth, and in all important cases a 
résumé of the arguments. The work is admirably done, and deserves 
the best thanks of the combatants in this arena and the world at large. 
Here is an arsenal stored with weapons which will quite render it un- 
necessary to search elsewhere. We must do Mr. Cox the further justice 
to say that in making this collection he is not without hopes of putting 
an end to the fighting; ho is clearly of opinion that the Sabbatarian 
swords are leaden. 

The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. By R. H. Newell. With Notes and 
Introduction by E. P. Hingston. (Hotten.)—Mr. Newell, according to 
the editor of Artemus Ward, who writes the introduction to this book, 
is the satirist of the American war. He is in satire what the autocrat 
of the breakfast-table is in wit, and the authors of the Bigelow Papers 
and Artemus Ward in humour,—authorized to speak in the name of 
America. We can only say that there are some amusing things in his 
volume, but that as a whole it is intolerable. The exaggeration is so 
wild, and kept up so continuously, that we really do not think it is pos- 
sible for an Englishman to read it from beginning to end, any more than 
he could sit out a comic rendering of the Russian war, say by a singer ata 
music-hall. Perhaps the verses are the best part, the distinctively Ameri- 
can poem introducing the queer nomenclature of places such as “Skunk,” 
“ Misery,” and “ Tear-Shirt,” and the “ South Carolina gentleman,” giving 
the reverse side of the chivalry medal, have both considerable merit. 
There is also a good deal of humour in a skit upon what the editor calls 
that “ peculiar class, the female writers of America.” Their favourite 
hero, it appears, is a “horridly misanthropic wretch, despising the world 
with all the dreadful malignity of chronic dyspepsia. .... alternately 
caressing and snubbing, but generally the former, and stained with 
crime. If he calls the heroine a little fool her fondness for him becomes 
ecstatic, and at the first hint of his having murdered a noble brother 
and two beautiful sisters in early life, she is led to fear that her ador- 
ation for him will exceed the love she owes to her Maker.” This ten- 
dency is cleverly taken off in “Higgins, an Autobiography,” by 
Gushalina Crushat. 

We have also received the Butterfly’s Gospel and other Stories, by F. 
Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder), 
reprinted from Merry and Wise, and tastefully got up in the matter of 
type and binding, but disfigured by engravings that belong to a past age ; 
Geoffery Gambado (Dean), a collection of caricatures in the humour of 
the last century, by the late H. Bunbury, Esq., which some anonymous 
editor has connected with a worthless story; the Flower of Grass 
(Nisbet), astory for children, calculated to make them cry without know- 
ing why; a magnificent treat for the admirers of “A. K. H. B.” in the 
shape of a beautiful edition, worthily illustrated, of Recreations of a 
Country Parson (Longmans); and a cheap edition in good type of the 
Letters of Lady Mary Wortley-Montague, with a biographical sketch 
(Chambers). 
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GREEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE COMPANYS WINES. 
GUARANTEED PURE, 
AND NOT STRENGTHENED BY THE ADDITION OF SPIRITS. 


Sole Agent—J AME 


Ss L DENMAN, 


20 Piccadilly, and 11 Abchurch Lane. 





Opinions of the “ Times,” “Saturday Review,” * London Review,” ‘ Spectator,” “ Examiner,” “ Fortnightly Review,” ** Punch,” and 
“All the Year Round.” 


‘‘ We have made the acquaintance of a number of excellent Greek wines, imported by the Greek Archipelago Company, before 


unknown to the public, which we believe will command their attention. 


It will require time without doubt ; but we believe in that 


much scouted theory—a taste for natural wine ; and these Greek wines are pure from the vineyard.”— Times, September 7, 1865. 





MONT HYMET, WHITE................. celta 16s. per dozen. 
A dry dinner wine, approaching Chablis in character, without 
acidity. 

“WHITE HYMET, although full of body and flayour, would suit to 
a marvel the first course of fish."— Times, September 7, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMET, once tasted, will never be given up for 
brandied cheap Sherries.”— London Review, July 22, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMETTUS, at sixteen-pence a bottle, may give 
pleasure to the experienced wine-drinker by its firm, dry, clean charac- 
ter, and abundance of peculiar wine flavour of a Tokay sort.".—All the 
Year Round, June 24, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMETTUS, besides its delicious name, is not only a 
good wine of its kind, but its kind has the promise of great merit. The 
only thing that all these Greek wines wan! is age.” —Saturday Review, 


August 12, 1865. 


WOME WYATT, TMD. ........ccccscssccccssscoscseoses 16s. per dozen, 
A full-bodied, dry wine, resembling Burgundy, without acidity. 
“ T wish I may never drink worse liquid than my HYMET.”— Punch, 
August 5, 1865.—(See Mr. Naggleton.) 


KEFFESIA, WHITE ....... 5 abaaiaintnaiancmieuted 20s. per dozen. 
A dry dinner wine, approaching Chablis in character. 
“The WHITE KEFFESIA at Is. 8d. a bottle, possesses a delicacy we 
have rarely met with in any other wine.”—TZ mes, September 7, 1865. 
“The WHITE KEFFESIA may be compared with a genuine light 
sherry.”—Saturday Review, August 12. 


KEFFESIA, RED ....... whetleinbinniaie piierabiienie- bese 20s. per dozen. 
A full-bodied dry wine, resembling Burgundy, without acidity. 

“ The KEFFESIA of 1862 will hold its own with all but the highest 
class of Burgundy, and though a cheap wine (it costs 20s.), it is not such 
a vin du pays as you get at a Palais Royal restaurant.”—Saturday 
Review, August 12, 1865. 


TEED ciinscctvciensstestspiscieebesesenecemnentons 20s. per dozen. 
RNG CINE sve cnccvnssuninnsverisvabianisstiveveocsnpee 24s. - 
A very dry red wine, with Port-wine flavour. 
“GREEK SANTORIN at twenty-pence a bottle is one of the stronger 
class of undrugged wines, and very like a light dry Port."—A// the Year 
Round, June 24, 1865. 


? 


“SANTORIN at 20s. a dozen has high alcoholic strength, and fairly 
represents our notion of what Port wine would be if we were allowed to 
taste it before tie first brandying that is in Portugal made a condition of 
its export."—Lraminer, September 9, 1865. 

“Tf people must have after-dinner wine at all they will get no dyspepsia 
from Denman’s SANTORIN, especially if their dinner has heen stimu- 
lated and seasoned by half a bottle of PATRAS, or WHITE HYMETTUS, 
or THERA.”—-Saturday Review, August 12, 1865. 


NIE Sin sitisscheniaiacsnnehesttaeninbsbuometieesiaaminal 20s. per dozen. 
UN ccsihienitass- nncapceanamicaccidauauesiann 24s. Pe 
SO CUI iicniicectniidhckacaeinsauitemenieciaiaaeciiinaned 28s. ” 


“ A wine called THERA, of the vintage of 1861, is really a good wine. 
We can endorse Dr. Druitt’s judgment :—‘ Comparing this wine with a 
cheap fictitious wine of equal price, it is instructive to notice the fulness 
of wine taste and absence of spirit taste.”"—Saturday Review, August 12, 


ST. ELIE (or “ Wine of Night”) .............0006 24s. per dozen. 
FI i icnevicerinninincctensoriienss iene 28s. ” 
SOO WH acidic cenncinebeisiasdancosdaeicasoeman 32s. 


A dry wine, acquiring with age a fine Amontillado flavour and character. 


“Many of the white wines appear to us a delicate mixture of Hock 
and Sherry; and we would especially instance the ST. ELIE, a famous 
‘wine of night.’”—Zondon Review, July 22, 1865. 

“The white ST. ELIE is the very thing wherewith to thrust out the 
abominations sold as dinner Sherry. A ST. ELIE at 24s. a dozen is a 
better and more appetizing dinner wine than any Sherry at 48s."— 
Examiner, September 9, 1865. 

“ SANTORIN, THERA, and ST. ELIE (the ‘ Wine of Night’) are all 
possessed of qualities which will delight the palate of all persons not 
spoiled by strong drink. The white Greek wines have somewhat the 
character of Hock, but they possess more body and a richer vinous 
flavour; indeed the ST. ELIE smacks very much of an Amontillado 
Sherry.”"—Times, September 7, 1865. 


BOUTZA .......... pisneiniasnnnnit ssesseeeeeee48. and 28s. per dozen. 


A full-bodied, dry, red wine. 


COMO ...........44 eviveareemnnens eee 28s. and 32s. per dozen. 
A red wine, resembling young rich Port. 
“The red wines, SANTORIN, COMO, &c., when two or three years 
in bottle, are equal to the finest Burgundies we have tasted.”—Times, 
September 7, 1865. 


LACRYMA CHRISTI .......... wevrccrerscceccesececes 42s. per dozen. 
A rich, red wine, far superior to Tent for the Communion. 
WEIS  ccoscesviccessecccsesssceccosessvsssosnene esvssens 48s. per dozen. 


An exceedingly luscious wine, delicious for dessert. 
MALMSEY MUSCAT .........:cccccsseseeee seneeeees 48s. per dozen. 
CYPRUS of the Commandery, 60s. to 96s. per dozen. 
PATRAS WHITE............ccscssseesseees 16s. and 20s. per dozen. 


“As dinner wines, replacing Sherry and Madeira, and varying the 
inestimable Bordeaux and Burgundies, let us commend the Amontillado- 
like ST. ELIB, the Madecira-like THERA, the Chablis-like WHITE 
HYMETTUS, the peculiar KEFFESIA, and the delightful PATRAS 
among the White Wines ; and among the Red, SANTORIN, KEFFESIA, 
and BOUTZA, which havea Port flavour, the latter being finer than any- 
thing but the finest Port.”—Fortnightly Review, October 15, 1865. 

“The Greek wines introduced by Mr. DENMAN combine larger variety 
of vinous flavour with strength greater than that of any other European 
natural wines, being thus especially suitable for those who, from consti- 
tution or habit, incline to a full and generous, though unfortified wine.” 
— Spectator, June 17, 1865. 

“ So far as we can judge from the difference between the quality of 
the same wines in their first and in their second or third year, we should 
say that no cellar stock increases in value so rapidly and surely as a 
stock of Greek Wines.”"—Zxaminer, September 9, 1865. 

“Mr. DgNMAN is a wine merchant, and has written a very good his- 
tory of wine, and to him is due the credit of introducing some important 





1865. 


cheap wines from Greece.” —Saturday Review, August 12, 1565. 





TERMS CASH. 


COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE, 


BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE 


RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 
Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post-office Orders payable at General Post Office. 


DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL 


OTHER WINES POST FREE. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. 


Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 


osher kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 
articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 








“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exursirion, 1862. 


Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 











WILLCOX AND GIBBY 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. 


Instructions gratis. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


All Machines warranted. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 185 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 








h ILITARY EXAMINATIONS.— 
Candidates for Woolwich, Sandhurst, or direct 
commissions in the Army, and officers about to enter 
the Staff College, prepared in all the branches requirel 
at the examinations bya RETIRED MARRIED OF FrI- 
CER, who has passed throngh the Senior Department 
at Sandhurst, seen much active service (regimental and 
on the Staff), and served as a Captain of Engineers in 
the Crimea. The advertiser has teen peculiarly suc- 
cessful in military tuition, having passed all those whom 
he has prepared. The highest references. 
Addre.s, A.D.C., Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehal!, Londor. 


BA8* CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons’ 
have so high a reputation, a ‘dit’onal space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
At T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
a W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent post 
ree. 











DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


| INAHAN'’S LL WHISKY.— 
P This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Svuld in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
and pink label, cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


p=tsn E.— MORSON’S-  PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s, each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 








TONIC BITLERS. 
\ \ 7ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 50s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERSand WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agen‘s, E, LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 
—All Prices again reduced Sixpence per Pound. 
Strong to Fine black Tea, ls. 6d., 28, 2s, 6d., to 33. per 
pound. The most delicious black tea the world produces 
is pow only 3s. 6d. per pound. Rich, rare, choice coffee, 
Is. 4d., 1s €d., ls. 8d. PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8 King William street, City, London, E.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all goods carriage free, by 
their own vans, within eight miles, and send teas, coffees, 
and spices, carriage free to any railway station or market 
town in England, if to the value of 40s. 
PHILLIPS and CO. haveno agents or any connection 
with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 








I OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, preserving, aud beauufying the 
Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 
10s. 6d.—equal to four small—and 21s. per bottle. Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers. ** Ask for “ ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” ‘ 





wAst INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 

FiTS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 
for India, will be forwarded on application to TaresHER 
and GLeNNyY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 


Strand. 
Vy ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilwen universally. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 





te DLES.—Her Majesty’s Government 
have adopted for the Military Stations FIELDS’ 
Prize-Medal PARAFVFINE CANDLES, with Hexagon- 
shaped ‘ops, made by J. C. and J. FIELD, who bez to 


caution the public against spurious imitations. Their 
Label is on the packets and boxes. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the kingdom. Whole- 


sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, Loudon, S., where also may be obtained their 
Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLEDS and 
the NEW CANDLE, 
Self-fitting, requiring neither paper nor scraping. 


M R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
\ DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of root<, or any painful opera. 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and 
useful in mastication, 

52 Fieet street—At home from 10 till 5. 





rMEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists. 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand. 
Opposite Charing cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion aud mastication. Operations of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenieuce. 

Cousultation free, Teeth from 5s., Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the eflicacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily atiendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lv 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 East parade, Leeds; and 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Lstablished 1330, No connection with any 
of the same name. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTS& PILLS. 
—Rheumatic Pains.—Many thousands of murtyrs 

from rheumatism have found human life but one long 
disease, aud after consulting all the most eminent 


BOOKS, RECEIVED. 


G. Routldge and Son’s—Lrnie Elton, the La; 
by Elizabeth Kiloart; the Standard ye hg hae ae 
imma, by the Author of Rose and Kat-: Oyj inal 
Double Acrost'¢s ; the ['wo School Girls ; ‘Try and Tret ; 
I:Nen Montgomery’s Bookshelf; What the M yon Saw, 
and other ‘Tules, by H.C. Anderson. Pai 


ane 


Longman and Co,—On Canc-r. by Thomis W. Cooke: 
The Fmotio..s and the Will, by Alexander Bain: History 
of England, by W. Mas-ey. Vol. LIL : Constitutions 
History of the British Empire, by George Brodio, 3 
vols. ; History of the City of Rome, by Tuomas H. Dyer, 

Frederick Warne and Co.—Tales and Stories by 
Mary R. Mitford ; Sundays at Kucombe, by the Rey, H. 
C. Adams; Adventures ot Don Quixote, by Charleg 
Jurv.s; Penny Readiugs, by J. E. Carpenter, 

F. Pitman—Diamond Dust, by Eliza Cook; Bible 
Photographs; Parable, or Divine Poesy, by R. A. Ber. 
tiam. 

J. C. Hotten—The Sham Squire, and the Informers 
1793, by W. J. Fitzpatrick; the Hatchet Throwers, Me 
James Greenwood. 

Richard Bentley—Over the Pyrenees into Spain 
Mary Fyre; the Breakfast Book. mm ty 

William Free nan—Lost anl Found, by J. C. Wilson 

Tinsley Brotueig—Lhe Old Ledger, by G. L. yw. 
Strauss, 3 vols. 

Cassell, Peter, aud Galpiu—Dante’s Iuferno. 

T. and T. Clark—The Fundameutal Truths of Chrige 
tianity, by C. E. Lutbardt. 

Hatchard and Co.—Elijah, by G. Washington Moon, 

Bell aud Daldy—Mehemet the Kurd, Ly Carles 
Wells. 

J. Hogarth—Bro vu's Sportins Tourin Ludia, by Cap. 
tain W. 8. Hunt. 

Griffith and Furren—Tue Fa'ry Tales of Science, by J, 
C. Brough. 

Hurst and Blackett—T.e Clyffards of CiyMe, 3 vols, 

John Murray—Battle of Waterloo, by General Siz 
James S. Kennedy. 

S. W. Partridge—9ur Chi drenu’s Pes. 

Seeley and Co.—Our Cuildr -u's Friend. 

Allen and Smart—Castle C +: or, 

Groombridge and Son's—Rates a ii Taxes, 

Charles Griffin and Co.—Cle Comple.e Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith; Poe.ns, by U't.onis Caatte-tona, 

Sampson Low, Son, anl Co.—A History of the 
Gipsies, by J. Simson. 

!. Moxon and Co.—Cowl and Cass, ly Cit iccine 
T. B. Macready. 

Macwillan and Co.—The Harveian Oriticn, by HW. 
Acland. 

T. C. Newby—Treason at Home, by Mrs. Greenous), 
3 vols.; Adrienne Hope, by Maulda M. Hays, 2 vols. 








\ T a Meeting held on Friday, the 24th 

November, 1805, at the Offices of the British and 
Foreign-Anti Slavery Society, comprising members of 
the Committee, gentlemen connected with tie Bap:is*, 
the London, and the Moravian Missionary Societies 
(representatives of the Wesleyan body being unable to 
attend, in consequence of avother meeting), and otver 
gentlemen, G. W. Alexander, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Socie:y, in the chair, the following resolutious were 
unanimously adopted :— 

First.—That a Deputation be appointed to wait upon 
the Right Honcwatle E. Cardwell, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, to urge on the Government the imp rte 
ance of their taking immediate steps for an impartial 
and searching inquiry into the deplorable eveuts which 
have recently occurred in Jamaica, aud into the caus-s 
which have occastoned them. 

Second.—This Meeting further encourages the Con- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Auti-Slavery Society, 
to call public attention to the propriety of a Parliameue 
tary [uvestigation, embracing an inquiry into the operas 
tion of the existing laws of Jamaica, aud the aiainistra- 
tion of the Island. 

Third.—This Meeting desires to express its deep sym- 
pathy with Dr. Underhill, and to record its appreciation 
of his consistent and indefatigable labours in the cause 
of justice and humanity in Jamaica. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanDELABRA, MopERaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvustres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-roomerected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &o, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fro a £7 15a. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, fru.n £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exce 








cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1807. 





The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, fur the purpose of makiug @ more co.nplete 
arraug t of their Stock. 





medical men in vain,a@nd trying all sors of 1 
remedies without relief, have grown weary of existence, 
and have ceased to hope for comfort on this side of the 
grave, until some lucky accident has called their atten- 
tion to Holloway's Pill aud Ointment. Theseare genuine 
remedies indeed. Persons bedridden for mouths with 
rheumatic pains and swellings, after the Ointment has 
been well rubbed into the affected paris, and the blood 
purified by the course of these Pills, have found them- 
— restored in an incredibly short time to perfect 
ealth, 





They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed room Furniture 5 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Gallevies, aud Two large ground-floor Warervoms; 
the whole forming, they Lelieve, the most complete Stock 
of Bed room Furniture in the Kingdom. bs 

HEAL and SUN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furuiture sent 
free by post, on application to HEAL aud SON, 196, 197, 
198 Lutteuam-court road, London, W. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
T SILVER. The Real NICKEL SILVER introduced 
Inore than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. ee 
when plated by the patent process of oe 7 a 
and Ce., is beyond all comparison the very _ = 
next to'steling ellver tots ites by no possi teat 

- ‘ , ntally, 
pe py Ae shed from veal Silver. 


i listinguis ‘ 
“— ae useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 


finish and durability, as follows:— 





























» 3] s | - aval 
3 | S Ws laste 
23 5| Zs | $5 les f 
Ss? e/ ms | 3 |S75 
zB" & |B /¥sQ 
© | 

| —_—-; 
¥4 s.d £ 8. d./€ 8. d. 
k secseees[l 13.02 00/2 49/2100 
i ee ep "111302 002 40200 
12 Dessert Forks eesseeceee(t 491 10 01 12 011 15 0 
12 Dessert Spoons ..--ee--|1 401 10 01 12 01 15 0 
12 Tea Spoons «+++ eese++ 01601 001 26% 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls..|0 10 00 12 00 12 00 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ees-+---/09 600 800 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon e+seee-+es 0 6 60 90010 0011 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ../0 3 40 4 00 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 0 1 80 200 2 00 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .... 0 260 360 3 60 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... jl 40110011001 100 
1 Butter Knife... .(0 260 400 5 60 60 
1 Soup Indle . .|0 10 00 12 00 1s U0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ee.sseee-+--/0 330 460 460 56 
Total..ceeeceeeceee/2 199129013 9 14178 


Any article to be had singly at the above prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers 
and corver dishes, cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 
port:onate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. s . 

UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
C assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remuuerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 














rT 
2/52/35 
gi) 28 | Fe 
Ivery Handles. MMS | 2S sa 
2. / gs Ad 
22/88/65 
sual ia ba 
- 
| 8. d.)/s d/ad. 
33-inch ivory handles ......+6....12 Q@/| 9 6] 4 6 
finch fine ivory handles ........15 0/11 6/4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......'18 014 0/75 0 
4-inch fineivory handles. ........25 0/19 O| 7 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 33 0 (26 0/11 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........40 0 33 0/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules50 0 43 © [17 6 
Nickel electro silver handles, any 
PAULIN... eeeecccecesereeees +-25 0/19 O17 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... 84 0 |54 0 [21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives| 
and Forks per Dozen. | a. d. | sd. | a. d. 
White bone handles ..........08+-J1 0/8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles............21 0 17 0] 4 6 
Black horn rimmed shoulders ..... 17 0 14 O14 O 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles.12 0'9 0°3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 


fish carvers. 
ISH COVERS, HOT WATER 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and 
of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on 
SHOW at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Block-tin dish 
covers, elegant modern patierns, £4 43. 6d. the set of 
six; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handlee, £3 28 te £6 83. the set of five ; electro plated, 
£9 to £21 the set of four; block-tin hot-water dishes, 
With wells for gravy, 133. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 21s. 
to 77s. ; electro-plated or nickel, full size, £9. 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT A- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of St+r- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nick+l Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet * Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


r TL 
St OVES for entrance-halls, schoolrooms, 

Churches, &c., all made with tire-brick linings, 
and entirely free from the objections found to so many, 
Which from their liability to become overheated are 
dangerous, and render the atmosphere offensive. ‘These 
stoves burn little fuel, may be had with or without open 
fire, and to burn throughout the cold season, if required, 
Without going out. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 
FREDERICK EDWARDS, aud SON, No. 49 Great 
Marlborough street, Regent street, W. 








TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
_ TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only etfectual mode of supplying Artificial 
eeth without pain, to answer iu every parucular the 
Purpose of natura! masticators. 

These ‘leeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing eutirely with 
Springs, and sre supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 HaRLey srReeT, Cavendish square, W. 
Cary Estabiisument :—64 (late 36) LupGare UinL 
(Four doors from the Kailway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duke sraeer, Liver- 
Pool; 65 New street, Birmingham. 
GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of h’s uurivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in prica, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad pints, saitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesaie Dealers can be supphed at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.— 
Homeopathic practitioners, and the me lical pro- 
fession generally, recommend COCOA as being the most 
healthful of al: beverages. When the doctrine of 
homeopathy was first introduced into this coun‘ry, 
there were to be obtained no preparations of ¢ Coa either 
attractive to the taste or acceptable tu the stomach; the 
nut was either supplicd in the cru le state, or 80 unskil- 
fully mauufactured ast» obtuin little notice. J. EPPS, 
of London, home@opathic chemist, was induced in the 
year 1839 to turn his atiention to this subjec:, and at 
length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborave 
machinery, in being the first to produce au article pure 
in its composition, and so retined by the perfect tritura- 
tion it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. For general use 
Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as an invigorating, grateful 
breakfast beverage, with delicious aroma, Dr. Hassall, 
in his work **Food and its Adulterations,” says;— 
Cocoa contains a great variety of important nutritive 
principles; every ingredient necessary to the growth and 
sustenance of the body.” Agaim, “ As a nutritive, cocoa 
stands very much higher than either C»tfee or tea.” 
Directions :—Two teaspoonfals of the powder in a break- 
fust cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. Tin-lined, 
4ib., 41b., and L.b. packets, sold by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists, Hach packet is lavelled J. Epps, Houmo- 
pathic Chemist, llz Great Russell street; .17v Piccadilly, 
and 45 Threadneedle street. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, Lsé2. 
This unrivalled starchis + 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
acientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 














PARZRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING SLATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders excesding 203. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Icap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &. 

PARTRIDGE ana COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-oftice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to is. per luv. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Eugraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOUL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes’ 
Stationery Cabiwets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &v.’ 
post Iree. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 

FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, Une Million —Paid-up, £10),009. 
Chief Otfices—69 Cornhill, Loudon, E.C. 

Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on 
liberal terms. 

THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire aud Life Departments. 








in the FIELD, the STREETLS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by @ policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Pap ror 10,000 CLAiMs. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, Secured 

By an ANNUAL Payment oF From £3 TO £5 5s, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Ayeuts, or at the oilices, 64 CoRn- 


HILL aud 10 KEGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Accents to LIFE or LIMB, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—-The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur Gout and Stomachic disurders of every 
kiud, and asa mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNtFURD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, Loudon, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See taut “ Dinueford and Cy.” is 
on each bottie aud red label over tue curk. 








COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealaud, upoa current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broa street, B.C. 


p= TURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £7u0,00). 
Directors. 
Chairman--Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelham | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 


Qoven AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





urn. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. M.P. 
George Ireland, sq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors ave prepared to ISSUE DH BENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent, 
respectively. 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Ofice 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, b.C. 

By order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


EBENTURES BEARING N- 
TEREST at 6, 6},and 7 PER CENT, 
ARE ISSUED BY 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 

The security posses-ed by the hollers of these Debon- 
tures is the unealled Capital of the Company, amount- 
ing to £450,000, and the freehold anl other securities of 
the Company, upon which the paid-up capital and 
money received upou Debentures have been alvanced 
in the colony. 

London, 50 Old Broad street, 12th October, 1365, 


RCIAL BANK CORPORA 


(oe 
TION of INDIA and the EAS? 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,0 0 (Que Million sterling), with 
power to increase to I'wo Millions. 

Head Utlice—t4 Moorgate street, London, E.C, 
Branches and A zencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yuko- 

hama. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills, and grants 
drafts on its brauches and agencies asabove. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds aud in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting als» the sale theroof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their sife 
custody and the receipi of interest or dividends theres), 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys for remit+ 
tauce through the Bauk of otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money ou deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the leagth of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may ve 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 





T= GENERAL PROVIDENTASSUR 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION, 
Direcrors. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
JOB CAUDWELL, sq,, F.R.S L., Deputy Chairman. 
Captain George Bayly. The Rev. Robert Maguire, 
Franeis Brodigan, t's}. J. M.A. 
W. Paul Clift, Es}. the Right Hon. Lord 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teyuham. 
General Manager.—ifubert G. Grist, 41, F.S.8. 
Resideut Actuary. —George 8. Hursuail, Esq, ALA. 


P. 


NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have beeu intruviuced by this Company with marked 
success, 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon 
undoubted securities. 

DEPOSILLE NUTesS issued for sums of £10 and up- 
wards, upon which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 
per ceutl. per annum, 

DEBENTURES, with Mouthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of Huilding Sucieties (but free from the 
risks of membership), bearing compoanud interest at 5 
per cent., and withdrawable at any Lime, granted, 

BONA FIDE LNVESTORS, desirous of a safe and per 
mianent meaus of employing capital, may obluin a few 
of the unallotted £lv Suares. Deposit, Ten Shillings 
on application, and Ten Shillings onallotmeut. Dividend, 
74 per cent. per aunam. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work ener- 
getically, required, ou liberal verms, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBERE GU. GRIST, F.5.S,, General Manager. 

Chief Offices, 570 Strand, Londva, W.C 





SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and listiug fragrauce, by 
using tue celebrated UNLEE UD SERVICE SUAP Tab- 
LEUs, id. aud 6d. each. Mauutactured by 
J Cc. and J. FLELD, Upper Marsh, Laubeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaudler. 


T= DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000, 000. 
Approved Baukers’ aud Mercantile Bills discountel, 
aud wivances made upou negotiable securities. 
Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, reesived ou 
deposit, at cali, aud short notice, at tue current marset 
rates, and fur louger periods upon special ter.as, as 


agreed upou. 
’ ” By order of the Board, 


FRED. G. BONE, Seoretary. 
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CHEAP EDITION of MILDRED ARKELL. 
This day is published. Price 6s. 
MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. Henry 

Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 
Also just published, uniform with the above in size aud 
price. 
GEORGE GEITH. Author of “‘ Maxwell Drewitt.” 6s. 
TOO MUCH ALONE, By the Author of “ City and 
Suburb.” 6s. 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of “ George 
Geith.” 6s. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of “ Kast Lynne,” 
&e. 62. 
DENIS DONNE. Author of “ Theo Leigh.” 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. Author of * Guy Livingstone.” 6s. 
BORDER and BASTILLE. Author of “* Maurice Der- 


ing.” 68, 
SWORD a.d GOWN. Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 
#, (ad, 
SEVEN SONS of MAMMON, By George Augustus Sala. 


6s. 
ARNOLD'S LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 7s. 6d. 
Tinstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 
The OLD LEDGER: a Novel 
G. L. M. SrRauss. 
TInsLeY Broraers, 18 Catherin 


By 


e street, Strand. 
This day, at every Library, iu 3 vols 
HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. A 
NOVEL. By Ame.ia B. Eowarps, Author of 
“ Parbara’s History.” 
TrnsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in © eile, 
MAXWELL DREWITT. A Novel. 
By the Author of **'Too Much Alone,” “ George 
Geith,” &e. 
TinsLey Brorueks, Catherine street. 





On Tuesday will be published, in 1 vol. 
ATRIPtoBARBARY. Bya ROUND 
ABOUT ROUTE. By Geonae A. Saba. 
Trnsiey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, 





Ready this day. Price 7s. 6d. 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a 
Series of Essays. From the Saturday Review. 
TINsLeEY Broruens, 18 Catherine street. 





Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
RUNNING the GAUNTLET. By 
Epvwarp Yares, Author of “ Broken to Harness.” 
TinsLey Brotuens, 18 Catherine stieet. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

RHODA FLEMING: a Novel. 
Georcs MEREDITH. 

TiNsLEY BroTuers, 13 Catherine street. 


By 





MR. NEWBY’S PUBLICATIONS. 





COMMON SENSE. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” “ Kate Kenne ly,”’ 
3 vols. [In November. 

IT MAY be TRUE. A Novel. By Mrs. 


Woop, 3 vols. [This day. 


ALL ABOUT the MARSDENS. By 
ya Wa._er, Author of “ Crosses of Childhood,’ 
3 vols, 

* An interesting story, told with truly feminine deli- 
cacy. Itis sure to become popular.”—Olser'ver. 
ADRIENNE HOPE: the Story of a 

Life. By Maritpa M. Hays, Author of ** Helen 
Stanley,” &. 2 vols. (Just ready, 
TREASON at HOME. A Novel. By 
Mrs. GREENOUGH, 38 vols. { This day. 
MAGGIE LYNNE. A Novel. By 
Auton Ciype, Author of “Tried and True.” 3 
vols, (In December. 


The MAITLANDS. A Novel. [/n Nov. 
The ADVENTURES of a SERF-WIFE 


awong the MINES of SIB!:RiA. 1 vol. [Zn Nov. 
PRINCE HASSAN’S CARPET. By 
Hore Lurrrenct. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
ASHTON-MORTON; or, Memoirs of 
My Life. 1 vol. [Just ready. 
NEW NOVELS IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 
The NAVAL LIEUTENANT. By C. 
F. AgmstrRona, Author of “ The Two Midshipmen.” 

“It is quite worthy to stand alongside the best work 
of Marryat, Glascock, aud Chamier. It will prove in- 
tensely interesting to all novel-readers."—Daily Express. 

* So full of adventure and so crowded with incident, 
as to keep the reader with unflagging interest until the 
last page of the last volume is read.”—Obdserver, 

“ The interest of the present volumes never flugs, aud 
the incidents follow one auother with exciting rapi lity, 
and at the same time historically true.’—Sharpe's 
Magazine. 

“Mr. Armstrong is the worthy and able successor of 
Captain Marryat.”—Court Circular. 


ELSIE’S MARRIED LIFE. By Mrs. 


Mackenzie Danie. A Second Edition. Lu 3 vols. 


* Light and sparkling.” —Reader. 
“The moral is unexceptionable."—Jorning Post, 


Second Edition, with numerous Emeudations, Svo., 
price 15s. 
HE EMOTIONS and the WILL. By 
ALEXANDER BAtn. M.A., Professor of Logie in 
the University of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic and 
Moral Philosopby in the University of London. 
Works by the same Author. 
The SENSES and the INTE™ULECT. 
Second Edition, with Emendations. Lis. 
On the STUDY of CHARACTER, 
including an ESTIMATE of PHRENOLOGY, 2s. 
An ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Third 
Edition. 2s. €d. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 





A BOOK GIFT SUITABLE for ALL OCCASIONS, 
In 1 vol. crown 4to., price 63s. in cloth, with gilt top; or 
price £5 5s. bound in morocco by Riviere. 
7;= NEW TESTAMENT Illustrated 

with Wood Engravings from the Old Masters, 
chiefly of the [tulian Schoo'. 

“ This edition of the New Testament isthe finest thing 
that has ever been done in wood engraving ; and no 
volume of equal artistic merit has for many years beeu 
published in this country.”—TZimes. 

‘*A volume which is second in point of art to no con- 
temporary publication; a book which will always be a 
treasure tu bibliographers, and which will be reckoned 
in future generations as one of the choicest t) pographi- 
exl monuments of this age.”"—Saturday Review, 
Loudon: LoncMans, Green, anl Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, l2mo., 3. G1. boand, a New Elittoa. 
G R.ECORUM EPIGRAMMATUM 

HA KT POEMATUM DELECTUS, cum Versione et 
Notis, Opera Tuom«® Jouns on, A.M. In Usum Regix 
Schole Evoueusis. 

Etone: Apud E, P. Wiliams; Londini: Apad J. et 
F. H. Rivington, Whittaker et soc., Longman et suc., 
Simpkin, Marshall, et soc., HMoulstou et Wright. 








Just publisued, price 44, 12mo. cloth. 
i lee ETON FRENCH ACCIDENCE 
and FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK, with 
Vocabularies, by HenRy Tarver, Bachelier es-Lettres, 
French Master at Eton College. 
Also, 4s. 12mo., (to match the above). 

The ETON FIRST FRENCH READ- 
ING BOOK, being an Entjrely New Arrangement. with 
cousiderable Augmentation of ‘*'Tarver’s New Method,’ 
by H. and FP, Tarver, French Masters at Eton. 

Eton: Published by E. P. WiLurams; 
London: Simpxin, Magsuauy, and Co. 


D K PORQUET'S STANDARD 

ILALIAN WORKS:— 

DE PORQUET'S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in English, 
with Exercises. 38. 6d. 

[1 TESORETTO, for turning English into Italian at 





sight 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONS in FRENCH and ITALIAN. 
3s. 6d 


CONVERSA TIONS in ENGLISH and ITALIAN. 
3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN PHRASKH and DIALOGUE-LDOOK. 
ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS. 
ANEW KEY to [LYALIAN,. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST IYALIAN READING-BOOK. 
London: Simpxkix, MARSHALL, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at hig Scholastic Ageucy, 24 Oakley 
square, N.W. 


3s. 6d. 


2s 


Ss. Gd. 


Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., price 73, 6d. 
QIOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
s Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judi- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal of the diy, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Roow. By the late ALEXIs SOYER. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &e. 

“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
aud larder in the Kingdoim."—Lancet. 

Also, by the same Author, 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 
RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Niuth Edition, dvo., 15s. 
cloth, 

London: Simpkin, MarsHatr, and Co., Stationers- 
Hall Court 


oo BY GEORGE COMBE. 


The RELATION BELWEEN SCIENCE and RELI- 
GION. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

The CONSTITUTION of MAN considered iu Relation 
to I-xternal Objects. Tue Henderson Edition (being 
the Ninth) ; crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. sewed, or 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. ; 
the PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2s, 








ASYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. Fifth Edition. Two 
vols. 15s. 
Ninth Edition. 


ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY, 


8s. 6d. 
OUILINES of VHRENOLOGY. Tenth Rdition. ls. 
MACLACHLAN and Srewart, Edinburgh; Lonoman 
and Co., and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London, 





Now ready. 
i eee ANIMAL CREATION; 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to ZOOLOGY. 

By Tuomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S., Profe sor of Natural 
History aud Comparative Anatomy in King's College, 
London, With 000 engravings, l2mo. cluth Lourds, 
price 7s. Gd, 

Society rok PromoTina CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE— 
Depository: 77 Great Queen street, Liucelu’s Lun Fields, 
London, W.C. 











= 


PULPIT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Now ready, cloth, red edges, price 12s. 
ARABLE;; or, Divine Poesy: Illustra- 
tions in Theology and Morals. by the Rev. R. A, 


Bertram. 
Can also be had in 12s. parts. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK, 

Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
[PMonp DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Cook. 

London: I. PrrMan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33, 6d, < 
[ OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets, 

4 By Tuomas Snorrer, Editur of “A Book of 
English Puetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a laly, and she declares 
she never found so many uice tuings in ove book before,” 
—Jllustrated Times. 

“ It will everywhere, among all classes, and at all sea- 
sous be welcome...,.... These beautiful pages, 400 in 
number, form the sum total of all thatis pure, beautiful, 
and ennobling.”"—Dritish Standard. 





London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 
Ready this day, cloth, price 23, 6d. 

\ HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
£ BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Engagemeut. 

London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


VOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
K COLOURS.—The ANNUAL WINTER EXUIBEL 
TION of SKETCULS and STUDIES by the MEM. 
BERS is NOW OPEN, at their Gall-ry, 5 Pall Mall East. 
Nine till dusk. Admission Is. 

GEORGE A, FRIPP, Secretary. 


*PBEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Managers. Messrs. E. Fauconerand F. B. Cuat. 
TeRTON. Last 12 nights of KING JOHN.—On Monday, 
December 4th, aud every evening during the week, will 
be performed, the grand s.age revival of Shakespeare's 
Tragedy of KING JOHN. KingJohn, Mr. Phelps; Vul- 
coubridge, Mr. James Anderson; Hubert, Mr. [. Swin. 
bourne ; Prince Arthur, Master Percy Roselle; Constance, 
Miss Atkinson. Otber characters by Messrs. A. Rayner, 
FE. Phelps, Maclutyre, Fitzjames, Barrett, Barsby, C, 
Vandenhotl, G. Spencer, Meagreson, C. Harcourt, Cc, 
Warner; Miss &. Falconer, Miss Rose Leclercq, Mrs, 
H. Vandenhotf, Mrs. H dson.—After which wll be per- 
formed the high‘'y successful New Comic Drama (b 
Kdmund Falconer) entiled GALWAY GO BRAGH; 
or, LOVE! FUN!! aud FIGHTING!!!—Mickey Free, 
Mr. Edmund Falcouer, other principal characters by 
Messrs. F, Barsvy, C. Harcourt, G. Weston, J. Neville, 
Misses Hazlewood, E. Falconer, Hudspeth, Seymour, 
Rose Leclereq, &e.—Prices as usual. Box ollice open 
from 10 to 5 daily. Doors open at half-past six, the 
performances commence at seven o'clock, aud terminate 
ata 4 past ll, Inactive preparation, to be produced on 
Boxing night, the Drury Lane Annual Grand Christmas 
Pautomime, eutitled this year, LIT? LE KING PIPPIN; 
or, Harlequin Fortunatus aud the Magic Purse and 
Wishing Cap.—With New and Gorgeously Characteris- 
tic Scenery by Mr. William Beverley. 








‘ MITHFIELD CLUBCATTLE SHOW, 
WO AGRICULTURAL HALL.—Open Monday, Decem- 
ber 1l. Admission, Ist day, 5s. 


YATTLE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL 
HALL.—the Smithfield Club Cattle Show 
contains an epitome of the Best British Live Stock, in 
Catile, Sheep, and Pigs. Admission, Monday, after 2 
o'clock, 5s.; Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Oue 
Shilling. 


a geen [ELDCLUB CATTLE SHOW, 
AGRICULTURAL HALL.—In Cattle, Short 
Horus, Herefords, Devons, Highlanders, Galloways, 
Irish aud Welsh Blacks, Hal'-breeds. In sheep, 
Leicesters, South Downs, Cotswolds, Lincolns, Shrop- 
Shire Dowus, Hampshire Downs, West-Couuty Downs, 
Oxford Downs and Cross-breds. In Pigs, Large, medium, 
and small, White, Black, and Black-White Bacon hogs, 
and smali Porkers from all the Counties. 


‘MITHFIELD CLUBCATTLESHOW, 


AGKICULIURAL HALL.—Cheap Excursion 
See Time Tubles 











LS 
Trains, and Return Tickets to London. 
of the Railways. 
TH FAMILISTERY, or FAMILY 

HOME at GUISE.—P REVENTION of SURIKES. 
—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post, 5d., 
contains Fine View aud Plan of the Workmen's Home 
at Guise—Full Account of Mr, Leclaire’s Co-operative 
Experiment in Paris—On Builders’ Hardware—The 
Proposed Portrait Exhibition—The Castles and other 
Buildings of Wales—Kenuay Granite Quarry, &e, &c., 
with all the Artistic, Structural, and Sanitary News. 

1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 
The public and foreign visitors to Loudon, Mauchester, 
or Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 
Garmeuts ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats 





from 2 Guineas 


Nicolls’ Wiuter Frock Coats.......... » 3 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Morning Coats ..... o wo 8 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Trowsers ....... eeoee yo L Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Waterproof Tweed Coats .... 4, 1 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats fur Boys.... 1 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Suits ” ~» » 1§ Guineas 
Nicolls’ Winter Kuickervocker ,, » 1 Guineie 
Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress,, .. » 2 Guineas, 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, Loudon; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool 
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> NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 
‘ie Reg 4 is published This Day. 
ConrENTS. 
1. Coleridge. 


2 Recent German NO 


3. Mr. Grote’s Plato. 
4. Mr. Henry laylor's Later 


5. Pindar and his Age. a rae 
‘ = the “Gothic” Renaissance in English Literature. 


7. The Cattle Plague. 
EpmoxsTon and* DoveLas ; 
Apams, and Co. 


velists. 


Plays and Minor Poems. 


Edinburg London : 

amblry, 

HAMILTON Be aes rs 

TT. r 7 v 7 al 
myHk SHILLING MAGAZINE. 

i} No. VIII. DECEMBER, 1865. 

CONTENTS. ~ 7 

Phemie K- lier. Chapters XXIV., XXV., and XXVI. 
Ry the Author .f * George Geith of Fen Court.” &. 
iTiustrated by J. D. Watson. ; 

4 Love Song. ‘yanslated from Heinrich Heine. 

T 5 1 olitical Simation at Vienna. A Letter to Baron 
‘Max Von Gagern, Aulic Councillor, &e., &c,, Forcigu 
Oftice Vienna. By Bonamy Price. 

Three Illa trations to 


* Enoch Arden.” 
Present State of German Literature. By David Asher, 
Ph. D. 
A Night in the 
Lady May's Lover. 
The Spectial Rout. 


wy-haunted. , 
Mem Wild Poe of Ravensworth. Chapters XXIIT., 


XXIV., end XXV. By the Author of * Dr. Jacob,” 
&c. Ilustrated by Paul Gray. 





Coliseum. 
By Marguerite A. Power. 
By Frances Power Cobbe. 





London: THomas Bosworrn, 215 Regent street. 
This day is published, 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
M No. LXXIV. (for DECEMBER, 1865.) Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
The Dove in the Ragle’s Nest. By the Author of 

“The Heir of Redelytfe.” Chaptera XXII.-XXV. 
_ Additional Letter from Egypt. By Lady Daff 

jordon. 

The Hroed-Street Pump; an Episode in the Cholera 

Epidemic of 1354. By the Rey. H. Whitehead. 
Cradock Nowell; a Tale of the New Forest. By 

Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chapters XXXI.- 

XXXII. 

Modern Commentaries on the Bible. 

Stuart Poole. 

6. Mrs. Gaskell. 
7. Notes from Oriel College Hall, about 1527. 
Francis ‘Iremch, M.A. 
8. The Case of the ** Alabama.” Ry Goliwin Smith. 
Trades’ Unions, Strikes, and Co-operatiou—Note to the 
Ieditor. 

In the Number for January will commence OLD SIR 
DOUGLAS, A NEW STORY by the Hon. Mra. NOK 
TON. Vols. lL. to XIL, baudsumely bound in clot, 
price 78. 6d. each. 

Macmiinan and Co., London ; sod by all Booksellers, 
Newsagents, and at all Railway st.tions, 


-» © wD we 


By Reginald 


a 


By 


On the Ist of December, price 23., No. 14 of 


} he FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Geonce Henry Lewes. 
CONTENTS. 
The Consiitution of the Universe. By Professor Tyndall. 
The Belton Estate. By Anthony Trollope. Chaps. 
XXVIL. and XXVIII. 
The C. nseience Clause. By G. Shaw Lefevie. 
Victor Hiugo’s Latest Poem. By the Editor. 
England Before and After the Black Death, 
fessor J. Thorold Rogers. 
The Piace of Landscape amongst the Fine Arts. 
G. Hamerton, 
Our Siate Hospitals. 
The Ti ue Noith-West Passage. 
Public Affairs, 
Critical Notices. By F. T. Palgrave, G. T. 
Robert Uuchanan, aud the Editor. 
CHAPMAN and JiAxt, 193 Piccadilly. 





By Pro- 
By 8. 


By Dr. Ernest Hart. 
By Matthew Mactie. 


Godkin, 








Cheops. I. to 


By Arminius 


This day, at all Booksellers, Stationers, Newsvendors, 
aud Railway Stations, 
SNe ARGOSY. No. L DECEM- 
BER. Price ¢d. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Griffith Gaunt. By Charles Reade. 
IV. (With an Illustration.) 
2. Sand Martins. By Jean Ingelow. 
3. Tie Round of Life in Bokhara. 
Vambery. 
4. An Apology for the Nerves. By Matthew Browne. 
5. Ou Loard “the Argosy.’’ By Isa Craig. 
Tie Infiorata of Genzano. (With Illustrations.) 
He:miouné (With an Illustration.) 
- ‘Ihe Natural History of Scotchmen. 
. A Journey Re-Journeyed. By George Macdonald. 
. Au Essay on an Old Subject. By Alexander Smith. 
- Verner Ravn. A Dramatic Sketch. By Robert 
Buchanan, 
_— enians of Ballybogmucky. By Fiances Power 
Subbe. 
The Argosy’s Log. By Jason Jones. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, aud Marsrox, Milton 
House, Ludgate hill. 





THE “ FREEDMAN.” 

This day is published, No. 5, price 4d., of 
TTHE “FREEDMAN.”—The Present 

_. Number is a ‘Double Number, and contains— 
Articles by Thomas Hughes, Ksq., M.P.—Dr. Hodgkin 
—Rev. Sella Martin—Rev. John Waddington, D.D.— 
Correspondence from Joseph Beaven Braithwaite, Esq. 
Also spe« ches delivered at Bristol by the Rev. Thomas 
Biuney—Benjamin Scott, Esq., Chamberlain of London 
—the Rev. Dr. Storrs—Dr. kred Tomkins, and other 
interesting matter. 

The FREEDMAN is published monthly for the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, Loudon, Piésideut—Sir T. F. 
Buxton, Burt., M.P., and by 8. W. Partridge, Paternoster 
row, Loudon, H.C. »md may be bad of «li Booksellers. 

Donations for the Freedmen of America may be sent 
to the Hon. Secretery, Dr. Fred. Towkius, 3 Tanfield 
Court, Temple. Parcels of clothing to Johnson, Jobn- 
Son, aud Ce., 17 Blomfield street, Finsbury, E.C. 


| 





The PRIMARY CHARGE of His Grace the ARCHBISHOP 
of DUBLIN is published This Day, 8vo., price 2s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








On Monday will be published. 


RALPH DARNELL. 


By Captain MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.LA., Author of “Confessions of a Thug,” &e. 
3 vols. post 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 





Lately published, by the same Author. 


TARA: 


“ A charming story."—Press. 
“The volumes abound in the riclest pathos and 
poetry.”"— U. S. Gazette. 


a Mahratta Tale. 


“We have seldom read a better story."—Times. 
“A very remarkable book, incomparably the beet 
specimen yet existing Of a real nutive tule. "—Spectator. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready. 

| ROWN’S SPORTING TOUR in 
INDIA, 42 Co'oured Plates, price Oe Guinea. 

by Captain W. 8. Hunt, 74th Bighlanders, 

Hocarru, 5 Haymarket. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, 8.W.—A New Elition of the CATA- 
LOGUE is just published, comprising the Old Catalogue 
and Supplements ine »rporated into one Alphabetical 
List, with many additional Cross References, an ludex 
to the Collection of Tracts, and a Classified Index of 
Subjects, in 1 vol. of 1,00 pages, royal Svo. ‘To Mem- 











bers of the Library, 10s. 6d.; to non members, 15. 

Terms of admission to the Library, £3 a year; £2 a year, 

with Entrance Fee of £6 ; or Life Subscription, £26. 
Now realy (Oue Shilling', No. 72. 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


T= 
DECEMBER. With Dlustrativus by George Du 
Maurier «nd George H. Thomas. 
CONTENTS, 
Wives and Daughters. Au kvery-DayStoy. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Chapter 


” 


LV.—An Abseut Lover Returns. 
LV1L.—* O1 with the Old Love and on 
with the New.” 
LVIL—Brjdal Visits and Aclieux. 
LVILL.—Reviving Hl. pes and Brighten. 
ing Prospects. 
LIX.—Molly Gibson at Hawley Hall. 


” 
” 


Ronda Fair 
Recollections of the Life of Joseph Heywood, and some 
ot his Thoughts about Music. 
The Oid Showman. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fourth—continnel. 
Chapter X.—Miss Gwilt's Diary. 
The Family of Temple. 
Sairn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





1865.—On the 12th of December will be published, price 
31s. 6d., cluth gilt, the Volume oi! 
T WE ART-J OURNAL for 1865, 
containing 36 Line Engravings after Sir Edwin 
Landseer, J. Philip, W. P. Frith, T. Creswick, R. 
Ansdell, P. F. Poole, IT. Paed, A. Elmore, D. Miclise, F. 
Goodall, J. C. Hook, A. L. Egg, W. Collins, J. M. W. 
Turner, J. Gibson, J. H. Foley (all Royal Academiciaus), 
J. F. Hering, J. Linnell, A. Johnston, Baron Wappers, 
F. W. Topham, A. Hughes, W. H. Knight, Thorwaldsen, 
and others; also about 450 Wood Engravings. The 
principal articles are as follows:—Memories of the 
Authors of the Age, by Mr. and Mrs, 8. C. Hall—Karly 
Painters of Eauglind, by Peter Cunuingham,F 8 A—the 
Porcelain Manufactories of England, by Llewellyun 
Jewitt, F S A—Historic Devices aud Badges, by Mrs, 
Bury Palliser—Lhe Cestus of Aglaia, by John Ruskin, 
M A—Rawmbi es among Art-Relics in Belgium, by F. W. 
Fairholt, F S A—Kcelesiasiical Art Manufactures, by 
Rev. KE. L. Cutts, 8} A—Pulham Ciina Works, by W. 
Chaffers, fF SA—Aniline and Coal-Tar Colours, by F. 
Crace Calvert, fF 8S A—The Dublin Exhibition, by 8. 
Hall—Lhe Art of Making Temporary Bridges, by 
Captain A. W. —The Nomenclature of 
Pictorial Art, by J. B. Also contributions by 
James Datforue, Henry Murray, FS A, Henry Ottley, 
FSA, P. H. Bayley, Rev. Charles Boutell, MA, aud 
others. 

The ,New Volume will commence on January 1, price 
2s. 6d, monthly. 

Cloth gilt covers for binding the Volume can be 
obtai: ’ from any bookseller, price 3s, each. Portfuliv s 
for com) ining ove year's issue of the ART-JOURNAL, 
price 3s. each, may ve had of the publ.suers. 

London: Virrve and Co., 2) Ivy lan e. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZELlE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appvoiutments— 
Latest Luformation regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from Ludia. 
Subseription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, bd. 
London: Wa. H, Auten & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 


Cc. 





34th Edition, price 64, aud 1s, 
NTEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chrouic Viseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Napier, M.D. 
Through avy Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 
from the Author, 14 Allen ruad, Stoke Newington, N. 





NEW BOOKS. 
MILLAIS'S COLLECTED ILLUSTRA~ 
TIONS. 


4to. cloth gilt edges. 10s. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: 
A Woman's Lot in the Great Freach Revolution. 
By Sanan Tyrer. 

3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG THE CHA- 
RITIES OF EUROPE. 
By Joun De Ligrpg. 
44 Illuswations, 2 vols. post 8vo. 22s. 


THE TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. 
A New Tiauslation, with a Biographioal Essay. 
By E. 1. Puumprae, M.A. 


12s, 





2 vols. crown Svo. 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. 
By the Author of “Studies for Stories.” 
With 14 Lilustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 33, 6d. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR: 
A Round of Tales fur Old and Young. 


By Wiuutam Gitnert, Author of * Shirley Hall 
Asylum.” 


With upwards of 8) Lllustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. ds. 


SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. 


By the late Joun Ropexrson, D D., Glasgow Cathedral. 
With a Mewoir by the Rey. J. G. Young, Monifieth. 
Post 8yo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


THE ANGELS’ SONG. 
By Tuomas Gurunte, D.D., Author of * Lhe Gospel in 
Ezekiel.” 
32mo. cloth antique, 1s. 6d. 


EDWARD IRVING’S MISCEL- 
LANIES 


Third Thousand. Post 8vo. 6. 


Dr. GUTHRIE'’S MAN AND THE 
GOSPEL. 


Sixth Thousand. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH'S POEMS FOR THE 
YOUNG 


With 50 Illustrations, and a Vignette by J. E. Millais, 
L.A, Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD. 
By C. J. Vauauan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Feap. Svo. 
PRAYING AND WORKING. 


By W. FLeMine STEVENSON. 
Pocket Edition. Is, 6d. 





ALEXANDER SrRaAuwaN, 148 Strand. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. I. K. HERVEY. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
\ NOODED JESSALLN E; or, the Honour 
of a House. A Novel. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 
“Lovers of sensation and excitement will assuredly 
derive much pleasure from tie pages of this mew work,” 
—hReader. 

Loudon : Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


NEW WORK on POLAND by Mr, SUTHERLAND 
EDWAKDS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., with Introduction and Appendices, 
21s, 


‘ ;= PRIVATE HISTORY of a 
POLISH LNSURRECTION, from Official and 

Unofficial Sources. By H. suruentann Epwangps, late 

Special Correspoudeut of the Zimes in Poland, 

Londou ; SauNpERS, OrLex, and Co., 66 Brook street,W, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
Mr. Charles Dickensn—OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


40 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo., 22s. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning—A SELECTION of 


POETRY. Inahandsome vol. crown 8vo., with New Portrait and Engraving of Casa Guida. 
[Nearly ready. 


Mr. Anthony Trollope —CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 

With 40 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo., 22s. 

. Mr, E. S. Dallas--The GAY SCIENCE 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 

Mr. Hepworth Divon—The HOLY LAND. 2 vols. Second 

Edition. [This day. 

Lord William Lennox—DRAFTS on MY MEMORY: being 


Men I have Known, Things I have Seen, Places I have Visited. 2 vols. demy 8vo., 28s. 


. Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope—HISTORY of the COMMON- 
WEALTH of FLORENCE. 4 vols. demy 8vo., £3. 

. ROBERT DALBY and his WORLD of TROUBLES: 

being the Early Days of a Connoisseur. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

The ART and MYSTERY of MAKING BRITISH 

WINES, also the WHOLE ART of BREWING. 1 vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Louis Figuier—The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. 

With 25 Ideal Landscapes and 208 Engravings. Demy 8vo., 20s. 

Mr. Alfred Austin—WON by a HEAD. A Novel. 

post 8vo. 


Miss Anna Drury—The BROTHERS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Mr. Whyte Melvill—The BROOKES of BRIDLEMERE. 


New and Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
193 Piccadilly. 





With 


3 vols. 








NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF 
POPULAR BOOKS. 


CAWNPORE. _ Illustrated with a Plan of Cawnpore. By G. 
O. Trevelyan, M.P. A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
[ Now ready. 
The COMPETITION WALLAH. By the same Author. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. [Nearly ready. 
AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Raven- 
shoe,” “The Hillyars and Burtons,” §c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. [In a few days. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








MISS CRAIK’'S NEW NOVEL 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8yo. 
FAITH UNWIN’S ORDEAL. 


By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, Author of “ Winifred’s Wooing,” “ Lost and Won,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


LETTERS OF CAROLINE FRANCES 
CORNWALLIS, 


AUTHOR of “PERICLES: a TALE of ATHENS,” “SMALL BOOKS on GREAT 
SUBJECTS,” &e. 


“ The real interest of the volume consists in the picture it gives of the progress of a mind rare among even the 
most accomplished of women........ We have quoted freely from this most interesting book."—S iturday Review. 

“ The letters are full of clever, sensible, often witty remarks, rich in original thought and amusing description.” 
= Westminster Review. 

© cewsees A charming book........ We would gladly quote much more from this refreshing volume.”"—Zzaminer. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





Price Sixpence. 
Eighty pages, with numerous Illustrations, in a wrapper tastefully printed in colours. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
“ONCE A WEEK.” 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 








On the 8th inst., price 3d. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1866. 





—— 


A Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 7s. 64. 


HANDBOOE 


oF 
GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GEOLOGY 
AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.’ 
By Davip Paag, F.G.S., 
Author of * Text Books of Geology and Piysical 
Geography,” &o. 
W. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
Catalogue on application. 
ARCHITECTURE, Orders of, by W. H. Lzzps, 
ls. 
BUILDING, the Art of, by E. Dosson. 1s. 
areas and TILE-MAKING. By E. Dossoy 
2s. 
MASONRY and STONE-CUTTING. By E, 
Donson. 23. 
DRAINING and SEWAGE of TOWNS and 
BUILDINGS. By G. D. Dempsey. 2s. 
DICTIONARY of TERMS used by Architects, 


——, Engineers, Surveyors, &c. 4s. In cloth 

oaids, 5s. 

COTTAGE-BUILDING. By C. B. ALLEN. 1s. 

FOUNDATIONS and CONCRETE WORKS. 
By Ik. Donson. 1s. 

LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, MASTICS, 
&c. By G. R. BurRNeEtt. Is. 

WARMING and VENTILATION. By C., 
ToMLINSON, 3s, 

ARCHES, PIERS, and BUTTRESSES. By 
W. Buanp. 1s. éd. 

CARPENTRY and JOINERY. 1s. 6d.; Plates, 
4s. 6d. 

ROOFS for Public and Private Buildings. 
Is. 6d. Plates, 4s. 6d. 

ERECTION of DWELLING-HOUSES. By 
S. H. Brooks. 23, 6d. 
Virtve Brorners and Co, Amen corner, London. 


BY FRANK SMEDLEY. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. 2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. 
eloth. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 3s. boards; 4s. cloth. 
HARRY COVERDALE. 2s. 6d. ; 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Virtur Brornenrs and Co., Amen corner, London. 





HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS. 

HE LEISURE HOUR, Volume for 
1865, contains:—The Awdries and their Friends. 
by Mrs. Prosser—Chambercombe, a Tale of North 
Devon shire—The Main Chance, by the Author of “‘ Cedar 
Creek "—Adventures Ashore and A float—The Idler on 
the Rhine—Russ Pictures—Hinuts on Legal Topics— 
Biographies and Portraits—with a great variety of 
Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of social, scientific, 
and general interest. The whole, consisting of 832 im- 
perial 8yo, pages, and embellished with twelve Full-page 
Illustratious, coloured or on toned paper, and One 
Hundred and Sixty-eight Engravings by eminent artists, 
may be hal for seven shillings,in cloth boards. For 
presents, copies muy be obtained, elegantly bound, with 

gilt eiges, price 83. 6d. ; half-calf extra, 10s. 
“The ‘Leisure Hour’ has every quality that should 

command a large circulation.”—TZimes. 


London: 5 Puternos:rrov; aud 164 Piccadilly. 


T= SUNDAY AT HOME, Volume for 

1865, contains :—Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, 
and their Keligious Lessons, by the Rev. Dr. Howson— 
Catacombs of Rome—Discussions on Intidelity—The 
Two Voyages: or Missionary Work in the Pacitic—the 
Old Manor House, by G. E. Sargent—Biograpiiies and 
Portraits—A Sermon for every Sunday in the Year—A 
Monthly Religious Record—Narratives—Illustrations of 
Christian Life—Pages for the Young—Bible Enigmas 
and Exercises—and a variety of Miscellaneous Papers. 
Enriched with ‘'welve Illustrations, coloured or on 
toned paper; also with One Hundred and Fifty-five 
Engravings, in the best style, by eminent artists. 7s., 
in cloth boards. In an elegant style of biuding, price 
8s. 6d. ; and 10s. half-calf extra. 

London : 56 Paternoster row ; and 164 Piccadilly. 








For the Year 1366. 

HOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER’S 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. Exhibiting every description 
of expense likely to occur in a family, with ‘Tables show- 
ing at one view the amount expended weekly, quarterly, 
and the whole year, in every department, and the total 
amount of cash received and expended, Also a Market- 
ing Table, a Miniature Alwanack, and a Date Table, to 
which is added ** Made Dishes,” containing the choicest 
kinds of English and French Dishes. 4to, strongly 

bound, interleaved wit) blotting paper, price 23. 
London: Virrvur, Brorners, and Co., Amen corner. 





Now ready, in 8vo. Price 1's. 61. 
y IGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES, 

preached before the University of Oxford in 
M.DCCC.LXV., on the foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury, by J. B. Mozley, 
B.D., Vicar vf Old Shoreham, lute Fellow of Magdalen 
College. 

Rivinetons, London, Oxf. rd, and Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., with Portraits and Etchings, by 
G. CRUIKSHANK. 
pyAsvaies HISTORY of the IRISH 

4) REBELLION in 1798. 
London: Beriant Datoy, 186 Fleet street, and 6 
York street, Covent Garden. 
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7 Ng , 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS 
List of New Books for the Present Season. 
f at ce 
DALZIEL’S FINE-ART GIFL- BOOK. 
A ROUND of DAYS. Containing 40 
Original Poems by Robert Buchanan, The Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, Frederick Locker, Jean Ingelow, A. B. 
Edwards, W. Allinc ham, Tom Taylor, and others; and 
70 Original Pictures by J. D. Watson, F. Ww alker, A. 
Houghton, Paul Gray, A. W. Bayes, G. J. Pinwell, B. 
Dalziel, snd oth rs, ¢ nerave.l by the Brothe:s Dalziel. 
4to. cloth, gilt «dyes, price 2ls, 
The BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. 
Fd ted by S.C. Harn. E ich page embellished with 
Wood Engravings, after designs by Creswick, John 
Gilbert, ond others. Imperial Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 
price £1 Is. : 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS, with 
Plates by Birket Foster, John Gilbert, and Wolf. A 
New Edit on, 4.0. cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 


HOME AFFECTIONS pourtrayed by 
the POETS. With Plates by Millais, Tenniel, John 
Gilbert, Birket Foster, and others, 4to. cloth, gilt 
edges, price 12s. od. 

TENNYSON'S PRINCESS, with Plates 
by Maclise. A New Edition, medium Svo. cloth gilt, 
1(s. 6d. 

KEATSS POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by Lord Hovsutron. With Plates by Scharf. 
Demy &vo. cloth gilt, 1s. ¢d. 

MILTONS L'ALLEGRO and IL 
PENSEROSO. With 30 Plates on Steel by Birket 
Foster, Super royal Svo. cloth gilt, price 7s. Gd. 

The KINGS OWN BORDERERS: a 
Military Novel. My the Author of “The Romance of 
War.” 3 vole. post 8vo. cloth. 


The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. P. st 8vo. c'oth (750 pages), price 
Ss. 6d. 

“4 marvel of beauty and cheapness.”"—Morning Star. 

MEN of the TIME. A Biographical 
Dictionary «f Eminent Living Characters of Both 
Sexes. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and 
bronght down to the Present Time. Crown 8vo., 
half bound, price 12s. 6d, 

The LARGEST and BEST ANNUAL for the YOUNG. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S 
ANNUAL for 1356. Idited by Eomenv Rovur.eve rk. 
Demy 8vo. ¢'oth, g It edgvs (708 pages), price 63. 

This Annual contains 80 full-page Pilates anil 8 
beautifuil,-c loud Pictu es, from Original Desigus by 
the best Arciste. 


WHAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT 
WOMAN. A Selection from the Best Authors, by 
Henry Sourncate. With Plates by J. D. Watson. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


5s. JUVENILE BOOKS. 

cloth, gilt. 

1, WHAT the MOON SAW, and other Tales. By Ander- 
sen. With 8) Pilates by A. W. Bayes. 

2. The BOOK ot TRADES, By Thomas Archer. With 
many Illustrations 

3. An OLD FAIRY TALE TOLDANEW. By Richard 
Doyle and J. R. Planché. 

4. The BOY'S TREASURY of SPORTS and PAS- 





Bound in 


TIME*. (640 pages.) With 600 Illustrations. 

5. The PICTURE HISLORY of ENGLAND. With 
80 large Pictures. 
3s. 6d. JUVENILE BOOKS. In fceap. 

8yo. cloth gil', with Hlustrations. 

1, ALDERSCUURT; or, Holiday Tales. By the 
Rev. H. C. Adams. 

2. LAMB'S TALES from SHAKESPEARE, With 
Coloured Plates. 

3. The BOY PILGRIMS. By Anne Bowmin. 

4, The NAUGHTY GIRL of the FAMILY. By the 
Author of ‘A Trap to Catch a Surbeam.’ 

5. CAVALIERS and ROUNDHKADS, By J. G. 
Edgar. 

6. SEA KINGS and NAVAL HEROES, By J. G- 
Edgar. 


7. AMONG the TARTAR TENES. By Anne Bow- 


men. 
8. ROB ROY. By James Grant. 


2s. 6d. JUVENILE BOOKS. In feap. 

Svo. cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., with Plates, 

1. ELLEN MONTGOMERY'S BOOK-SHELF. By 
the Author of The Wide Wide Worll.”) With Coloured 
Illustrations. 

2. The TWO SCHOOL-GIRLS. By the Author of 
“The Wide Wide World.” With Co’oured Illustrations. 

3. The SEDAN CHAIR, and Sir WILFRED'S SEVEN 
FLIGHTS. By Madame de Chatelain. 

4. ROBERT and V/REDERICK. By Mrs. Sherwo: d 

5. WORK and RUST. By the Rev. G. B. Scvit. 


2s. JUVENILE BOOKS. New Volumes. 
With Llustrations, elegantly bound in cloth. 
ERNIE ELTON, the LAZY BOY. 
ROBINSON CRUSOK. 373 pages 
SANDFORD and MERTON. 462 pages. 
EViNINGS AT HOME, 446 pages. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 410 page. 
» TRY and TRUST. 
. The STANDARD POETRY BOOK. 
8 TANGLEWOUD TALES, By Nathaniel iaw- 
thorne. 
9%. A WONDER-BOOK for BOYS and GIRLS. 


ls. 6d. JUVENILE BOOKS. In fcap. 
8yo. cloth, with Coloured Plates, Price 1s. 6d. 
1, AUNT EMMA. By the Author of “ Rose and 


NO oe oe 


ate. 

2. The ISLAND of the RAINBOW. By Mrs. Newton 
Crosland, 

8. The PICTURE-BOOK of ANIMALS. 

A NEW PICTURE-BOOK. 

In super-reyal 8v°. cloth, gilt edges, price 2. 6d. 
ROUTLEDGE’S PICTURE-BOOK of 

= MALS aud BIRUVS. With 63 large Coloured 

ictures, 


! 

| NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

o— 

In a few days will be published. Price 3s. 6d. 
THE GEM EDITION. 


SINNETS and SONGS by WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Francis Turner Patorave, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter Colloge, Oxford. 
With a Vignette Title, engraved by Jeens, from an 
Antique Gem. 





Just ready, 18mo., beautifully bound in cloth, gilt. 
Price 3s. Cd, 
WORDS FROM THE POETS. 
Selected by the Editor of *‘Rays of Sunlight for Dark 
Jays.” 
This day is publishe!, cro»wa 8yvo. cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. 
A TALE for CHILDREN. By Lewis Canronn. 


With Ferty-two Illustrations by John Tenniel, engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers. 


Just ready, feap. 8vo. cloth. Price is. 
THIRD EDITION, 
MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
By THomas Woo.LNer. 
With a Vigue te Title by Arthur Hughes, engraved by 
Jecens, 


In a few days will be published, crow. 8vo. cloth. Price 
7s. 6 


LEANORE: a Tale. 
Ry Georatana Laly Cuarrenron, 
A New Edition. 
B eautifully printed on thick toned paper, with Frontis- 
p-ece and Vignette Title, engraved by Jeens. 





Before Christmas will be published, in 1 vol. 18mo. 
Price 2s. 61. 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
By Coventry Parmore. 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, beautifully priuted 
on toned paper, 

0 
This day is published, Svo. cloth. Price 10s. 6.1. 

ECCE HOMO! 

A SURVEY of the LIFE and WORK 
CURIST. 








of JESUS 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth. Price 2s 61 


THE HARVEIAN ORATION, 1865. 


By Henay W. Actanp, M.D, Oxon, LL.D., 
Cambridge. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth. Price 10s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. 
By Cuarn.es Harpwick, M.A, 
Late Fellow of St. Catherine's College, Divinity Lecturer 
at King’s College, and Christian Advocate in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 
Second Edition, revised. 
By Francis Procren, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. Catherine's College, and Vicar of 
Witton, Norfolk. 





This day is published, Second Edition, with Sour Mups, 
18mo. cloth. Price 4s. td. 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 
Ry the Rev. G. F. Maciear, M.A., 
Assis‘ aut-Preacher atthe Temple Church, Loudon. 


This work forms a “Class-book of O11 Testament 
History” for the lower as well as the higher forms in 
schools. In its preparation the most recent author.ties 
have been consulted, and wherever it has appeare| use- 
ful notes have been subjoined, illustrative of the history. 
For the sake of more advanced theological students, 
refe:e..ces are add-d tu larg r works. A copious inlex 
has Leen so arranged as to form acoucise dictiOuary of 
the persons and places meutioned in the narrative, while 
the maps have been prepared with considerable care. 
Tables are appended, containing lists of the patriurchs 
and their descendants; the kings and prophets, con- 
tewporauevus history, weights and measures, Xe. 


Also by the sume Aut!or, 
CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTA~ 


MENT HISTORY. 
INCLUDING the CONNECTION of the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENT, wth MAPS, 
18mo. cloth, uniform with Mecmillan’s School Class- 
sucks. [Newly ready. 


A 


NEW WORKS. 


——. ) ————— 
The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by 
the MONTHS of the YEAR; Text selected by 
R. Piovr. Numerous Woodcut Illustrations b 
John Leighton, F.S.A. 4to. 42s, cloth; to be had 
also elegantly boun | in morocco. 
[On the 13th inst, 


2. 

MOZART’S LETIERS (1769-1791). 
Translated from the Collection of Luowioe Noun by 
Lady Wattace. 2 vols., with Portrait and Fac- 
simile. 183, 


TRANSYLVANIA; its Products and 
its People. By Cuantes Boner. With 5 Maps 
aud 43 [ilastrations on Wood and in Chromolitho- 
graphy. svo. 


4. 

HISTORY of the CITY of ROME, 
from its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of 
the Christian ra. By Tuomas H. Dyer, LL.D. 
8vo., with Two Maps. 15s. 

5. 

The CONVERSION ofthe NORTHERN 
NATIONS ; the Boyle Lectures, A.D. 15 55, deliverod 
at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, By Cnartss 
Mertvace, B.D., Chaplain to the Spyker. 8yo. 

(On Thursday next. 


6. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORG ILf. [i745-1802.) By the 
Right Hon. Winuiam N. Massey. Cabinet Mdition, 
in 4 Monthly volumes. 63. each. 


21s, 


7. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 
REIGN of CHARLES IL. and the COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Georoe Baovte, Histori grapher 
Royal of Scotland, Second Edition. 3 vols 8/0. 36a 


8. 

HOMES withoutHANDS. By theRev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A. New Edition, with «bout Li0 
Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 27s. 
half morocco. 

9. 


The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
and PHYSLOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANI- 
MALS. By Ricuanp Owen, F.R.S,, D.C.1. 3 vols. 
8vo., with upwards of 1,200 Woodeuts. Vol.L, price 
2ls., on the Mith inst. 


10. 
DRAWING from NATURE. By 


Georor Barnarp, Professor of Drawing at Rugby 

School. With 18 Lithographic Plates, plain aud 

cvloured, and above 100 Woodcats. Imperial 8vo. 

Price 253. [On the Lith inst. 
ll 


On CANCER and its ALLIES. By 
Wreven Cooke, Surgeon to the Cancer Hospital 
and to the Royal Free Hospital, &o. With 123 
Culou.ed Plates. Sve. Price 12s. id. 

12. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 
into Blank Verse. By Icuanon C. Waiaut, M.A., 
lute Fellow of Mag alene College, Oxford. Part 
1V., comprising Books X{X.-XXLV., price 5a.; and 
Vol., If. comprising Books XIIL-XXIV., price 
los. 6d, 


13. 
LYRA MESSIANICA: Hymns and 
Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modern; 
with other Poems. Edited by the Rov. Onny Sarr- 
Ley, M.A. Second E lition, revised aud eularged. 
Feap. 7s. 6d. m 


The WARDEN: a Novel. By Anthony 


Troiiore. Crown Svo. Ss. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS: a Sequel 
Crown 


to ‘The Warden.” By the same Author. 
8vo. 5s. 


15. 
STORIES and TALES by the Author 
of “ AMY HERUERT.” 


Amy Herbert. 3.. 6d. Ivovs. 4s. 6d. 
Gertrude. 3s. 6d. Kather'ne A-hton. 48 6d. 
Earl's Daughter, 3s.6d. | Margaret Percival. 6s. 





Parsonage. 53. 6d, 


Experience of Life. 3s. 6d. | Lanetou 
5s. 6d, 


Cleve Hall, 4s, 6d, Ursula. 
16. 
NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Whyte 


MELVILLE. 


Digby Grand, 53. Holmby House. 5s, 
General Bounce. 5s. The Interpreter. 53. 
The Gladiators. 5s, Kate Coventry. 5. 


The Queen's Maries. 
17. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE for DECEM- 
BER. No. CCCCXXXIL Price 2s. 6d. 
Politics and Prospects of The Military Situation in 
Spain. | India, 
The Beaucleres, Father | Days of Derry. 
aud Son: a Novel. By Tue Gains of the Church of 
Chorles Clarke, Author Eugland in 1865. 
of “ Charlie Thornhill,” | Fiction and its Uses. 


Good for Nothing. 6s. 6s. 


“Which is the Winner?” | Gilbert Rugge: a Tale. By 
&c. Chapters IV.-VL. the Authorof “A First 
Concerning Roadside Sta-| Friendship.” Chapters 


tions; with some; LXL-LXILY. 
Thoughts on the Zer-| Mr Carlyle. 
minus ad Quem. By) 

“A. KH. BL” | 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Tue Broapway, LupGaTe Hitt, Lonpon. 


—j—— 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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’ ro 
F. W. FARRAR'S WORKS. 

In feap. 8vo., New Edition, price 6s. 64., 
Uniform with “ERIC” and “JULIAN HOME,” 
SAINT WINIFRED’S; 
Or, THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 

“Ttg interest never flags, Weare carried on by the 
force of our liking for the principal characters, and our 
curiosity in their personal destiny, as with a strong cur- 
rent which we have neither the power nor the wish to 
resist. The story itself is fullof baauty and pathos, and 
sparkles with boyish fun ant mischiefs, It will be read 
with rapt attention by boys at public schools, whose life 
and manners it pourtrays ina manner strikingly graphic ; 
nor will older people distain to renew their youth by 
glancing over its pag’s."—Daily News. : y 

“Too earnest and in part too powerful to fint its 
readers only among the young." —H raminer. 





By the same Author. 


Seventh Edition, Mastrated, Feap. 8vo. Price 5s. 
ERIC; or, Little by Little. 
A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL. 
9 
Third Edition. Feap 8vo. Price 53. 
JULIAN HOME: 
A TALE OF COLLEGE LIFE. 
“The production of a refined and scholarly mind. 
Excellently written. '—Spectator. 


——_0—— 


HUGH MILLERS WORKS. 
TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 


Thirtieth Thousand, I'listrated, crown 8yo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR. 
Sixth Thousind, 7s. 6d. 

OLD RED SANDSTONE. 
Ninth Thousand, 7s. 6d. 

MY SCHOOLS and SCHOOLMAS TERS 
Tenth Thousand, crown Syo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


oF 
ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 
Sixth Thousand, crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; 
Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


CRUISE OF THE “BETSEY.” 
Fifth Thousand, 7s. 6d. 


SCENES AND LEGENDS 


OF THE 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 


Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCH-BOOK 
OF 
POPULAR GEOLOGY. 


Fourth Thousand, crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 61. 
ESSAYS, 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 
Second Thousand, crown 8vyo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RIGHTS 
OF THE 
CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


Second Thousand, crown Syo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
, +] 


TALES AND SKETCHES. 


Second Thousand, crown 8vo., 6s. 
EDINBURGH 
| AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Geological and Historical. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
0 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 











Complete Edition, 15 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, with Ilus- 
trations, Notes, and Index, “ 33.; Separate vols., each 
4s, Od. 
1—CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER 
2—RECOLLECTIONS of the LAKE POETS. 

3—LAST DAYS of IMMANUEL KANT. 
4—The ENGLISH MAIL COACH. 

5—Dr. SAMUEL PARR, &e. 
6—RICHARD BENTLEY, &e. 
7—PROTESTANTISM, and other ESSAYS 
8—LEADERS in LITERATURE. 

9—The C-ESARS, and other WRITINGS. 
10—STYLE and RHETORIC. 
1I—COLERIDGE and OPIUM-EATING. 
12—SPECULATIONS, LITERARY and PHILOSO- 

PHIC. 


13—LETTERS, CONVERSATION, éc. 
14—AULOSIOGRAPHIC SKELCHES, 179)—1803. 
15—BIOGRAPHIES and GENERAL INDEX. 

A —9—— 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 
CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 


TORY. A New Series, beingthe Viird. By Frank 
Bucxianp, M.A. 2 vols. post Svo., with Illus ra- 
tions, 21s. (On Dee 1d. 


Tie ENGLISH GOVERNESS in EGYPT. 


HAREM LIFE in EGYPT and CON- 
STANTINOPLKH. By Emwettne Lorr, formerly 
Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim of 
Egypt. 2 vols. post 8vo., with Steel Engraving, 213. 

[On Monday. 


CLUB LIFE of LONDON. With Anec- 
dotes of the Ciubs, Coffee-tfouses, and ‘Taverns 
dnring the Seventeenth, Mighteenth, and Nineteenth 
Centuries. By Joun Times, F.S.A. In 2 vols. 
crown 8y¥o., 21s. [On Dee. 15. 


CHARLES LAME: his Friends, his 
Haunts, and his Books. By Percy Frirzceraip, 
M.A., Author of “ Life of Laurence Sterne,” &e. In 
1 vol. smail ito. 

*,* This work contains nothing that has be*n pub 
ished in Talfourd’s biography. (Next week, 


FRANCE on the EVE of the GREAT 
REVOLUTLON,. By Admiral Sir George CoLnier. 
Being a Diary of a Visit to France and the Austrian 
Netherlands, Edited by his Granddaugiter, Mrs. 
Chailes Tennant. svo., Portrait, lus. 61. 

(Ready. 

OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN. 
By Mary Eyre, Author of “ A Lady’s Walks in the 
South of France.” Crown 8vo., 12s. { Ready. 

The HISTORY of the AMERICAN 
WAR. Volume the Second. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
FLercner, Scots Fusilier Guards. svo., with Plaus 
of Battles, &c. 15s. ( Ready. 











— Oo 
THE POPULAR NOVELS. 

SECOND EDITION of HOW WILL 
If END? By AGnes Srrickianp, Author of “Tue 
Lives of the Queens of England.” 3 vols, 

The CYPRESSES. By the Author of 
**Caste"' and “Mr. Arle.” 2 vols. 

Mr. HOGARTHS WILL. By the 
Author of “Clara Morrison,” “ Tender aud True,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

GUY DEVERELL. Third Edition. 
By J. Saertpan Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
3 vols. 

Also immediately, 
A NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
entitled 

WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. In 8 
vols. post 8vo. 

And a NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “LADY 

FLAVIA” and “* LORD LYNN’'S WIFE,” entitled 
MAJOR PETER. In 3 vols. post 


Svo. 





0 
Ricaarp Bentiry, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


Oo-— 
The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. By 
the Author of *“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 
the “ Life of Kdward Irving,” &e. 3 vols. 
***Aones ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's 
former works."—Athenwum. 
“A beautiful story, full of deep human interest.”"— 


Star. 
FIDES; or, the BEAUTY of MAY- 
ENCE. By Sir LasceLtes WRAXALL, Bart. 3 vols. 
“*A capital story.”—Odbserver. 
DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gas- 
coicNneE, Author of “* Temptation,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A really good book.""—Spectator. 
CHRONICLES of DARTMOOR. By 
Mrs. Mars. 3 vols 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Now ready,in 2 vols., with Lilustratious, 21s. ni 
FROM CADET to COLONEL: the 
Record of a Life of Active Service. By Major- 
General Sir T'HoMAs Szaron, K.C.B. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlboroug): street. 


Next week, 2 vols. 21s. 


PAST CELEBRITIES 
WHOM I HAVE KNOWN. 


By Cyrnus Reppine, Author of “ Memoirs of Thomas 
Campbell,” &c., &ec. 


CONTENTS. 
George Canning. ) The Right Hon. R. L. Sheil. 
J. W. M. Turner. | Richard Cobden. 
William Hazlett. | Mdme. De Stael. 
Talma. | Joh 1 Clare. 
Dr. Parr. | Mentelli. 
Rey. Caleb Colton, | Horace Sinith. 





Dr. Wolcot. | Cuvier. 
Augustus W. Sclilegel. 1. B. Haydon, 
William Beekford. Belzon 


Daniel O'Couneil. Adam Czart 


ryski. 








Cuakues J. Skeet, 10 King William street, Charing 
| Cross. | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE to SUBSCRIBERS, 


Subscribers requiring the following Books are re. 
spectfully recommended to make EARLY application ag 
the Surplus Copies will shortly be withdrawn for 
Sale:— 

History of Julius Cesar, by Napoleon III.—Me 
moirs of Lucey Aikin—Montgomery’s Life of Sir Richard 
Steele—Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo—Hu at's Drolis 
and Legends of Cornwall—Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
—Ussher’s Journey from Loudon to Persepolis—Jeaf- 
fresou’s Life of Stephenson—Baines's Explorations in 
Africa—Arnold’s Essays in Criticism—Delmard’s Vil- 
lage Life in Switzerland—Heury Holbeach—Cochrane’s 
Historic Pictures—\ Laly’s Walks iu the South of 
France—Thiele’s Life of ‘Thorwaldsen—Senior’s His- 
torical Fssay-—Hlutchings’s Scenes in Calfornia— 
Tylars Early History of Mankini—Michie’s Journey 
from Veking to Petersbarg—Revoil’s Shooting and 
Fishing in America—A Short American Tramp—Life of 
Carl Maria Von Weber—Vambery’s Travels ia Central 
Asia—Ten Days in a French Parsonage — Charles 
Knight's Autobiography—Lumley’s Reminiscences of 
the Opera—Dr. Manning's Essays on Religion—Autumn 
Holidays of a Cowiry Parsou—A Camp tigner at Home 
—Captain Masters’s Children—Fairy Alice—Selvagiom 
Miss Russell's Hobby—On Guard—The Pemberton 
Family—Latimer’s Luck—Tvo Good for Him—Beatrice, 
by Julia Kavanagh—Grey's Court, by Lady Chatterton— 
Carry’s Confession—Tneo Leigh—Violet Osborue, by 
Lady Emily Ponsonby—Andrew Ramsay of Erroll— 
Miss Muckenzie—Only a Clod—Lisabee’s Love Story— 
The Clever Woman of the la-nily—The Curate of Sad- 
brooke—Look before You Leap—Luttrell of Arran— 
Never Forgotten—Once and Again—Selgeley Court— 
Odd Neigibours—Shattered Idols—A Splendid Fortune 
—The Spiwish Match, by W. H. Ainsworth—Mildred 
Askell, by Mrs. Henry Wood—and Cous*ance Sherwood, 
by Lady Georgiana Fallerton, 

MUDIK’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford 

De 


street, London, December 2, 18 











18055 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 








NOTICE. 

A REVISED LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of 
RECENT WORKS withdrawn from MU DIE'S SELECT 
LIBRARY, for sale at greatly reluced prices, is now 
ready, aud will be forwarded postage free on application, 
This List contains more than one Thousand Books of 
the past and previous seasons, cut anl uncut, anda 
large Selection of 

WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, 
In Ornamental Bindings, 
ADAPTED for PRESENTS aud SCHOOL PRIZES. 
MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford 
Street; City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


TO EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c. 
ELECTROTYPES of SUPERIOR 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


The Publishers of the Art Journal respectfully 
announce that they have in hand a large and varied 
Stock of Wood Kngravings, which have appeared in that 
Journal and iu other illustrated works issued by them; 
and that they are now prepared to supply Electrotypes, 
of the best quality, from any of these Blocks, at the 
rate Of Ninepence per square inch (with a few excep- 
tions). The Electrotypes will be delivered ready for 
priuting, and guaranteed to work equally as well as the 
original Wood Ev.igravings. They comprise several 
complete Series, in addition to a large miscellaneous 
collection, amounting in all to 

ABOUT TWENLY THOUSAND. 

Copies of the whole may be seen at any time, at 
Virive and Co.'s, 294 City row, Lonion; or fariher 
information will be furnished by post to inquivers. 





*.* A very extensive Stock of Engraved STEEL 
PLALES in good conditi are also available for 
printing from, on very moderate terms. 


yu, 





Just published, 2 vols. large svo., cloth extra, 303, 

THE WORKS of JAMES HOGG, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. In POSTRY and PROSH. 

Dew edition, revised at the instance of the A 
family. With a Biographical Memoir 
fHomas Tuomson. Iiustrated by numerous tine En- 
graviugs on Sieel, from Drawings by D. O. Hill, K.S.A., 
und Keeley Hulsewelle, A.R.S,A. 

The Volumes separately :—Ta.es and 
Sxercurs. 17s. 

Poems and Lire, 13s.; each complete in 
itself. 

London: BLAcktse and Son 


Tu 2 vols. large 8yvo., cloth extra, 363, 
MULE WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
Iilustrated Edition, Literary and Pictorial. Ac- 
companied by numerous Noves and Annotations, and 
preceded by Professor Witson's Essay ** On the Genius 
and Character of Burns ;" and Dr. CugRig’s * Memoir 
of the Poet,’ 82 landscape aud portrait Liustr a: 
engraved in the highest style. 
* This is certainly the most elegant edition of Buras 
ever published.”"—Scotsman, 
London: Biackre and Son, 44 Pa‘ernos‘er Row. 








41 Pate:moster row. 











as 











Small folio, cloth extra, gilt edzes, 42s. 


PTALY : CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, 
and PICTURESQUE, Illustrated in a Series of 
Sixty Views, Kngraved in the finished manuer, 
fron Drawings by Stantield, R.A, Roberts, RA., Hard- 
ing, Prout, Leiteh, Brockedon, Baruard, &., &e, With 
Descriptions of the Scenes, and au Essay on the recent 
History and present Condition of Ltaly and the Italians, 
by Camillo Mapei, D.D. 


mous 








“There is an exquisite delicacy of finish in these 
engravings. They are in the fiuest line manner, Which 
alimits of fall justice being doue to tie various si)- 


jects. "—Scotsman, 
London: Buackigé aid Son, 41 Patcruoster row. 
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NEW WORK B 


Y DR. DASENT. 


een) oe 


In a few days 


GISLI 


FROM THE 
BY G. W. 


With an Introduction, and numerous Illustrations. 


will be published, 


THE OUTLAW. 


ICELANDIC. 


DASENT, D.C.L. 


In 1 vol. small quarto. 


By the same Author. 


POPULAR TALES from the NORSE. With an Introductory Essay on 


the Origin and Diffusion of Popular Tales. 
Stories, as told by the Negroes in the West Indies. 


By G. W. Dasent, D.C 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


-L. Second Edition, enlarged, with an Appendix, consisting of Ananzi 


10s. 6d. 


SELECT POPULAR TALES from the NORSE. For the Use of Children. 


By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L, With 8 Ilustrations. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


6s. 


The STORY of BURNT NJAL; or, Life in Iceland at the End of the 


Tenth Century. From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. 


By G. W. 


Dasent, D.C.L. 2 vols. Svo., with Maps and Plans. 28s. 





CHRISTMAS BOOK TO BE READY BY DECEMBER 11. 


—_——op——. 


Forty graphic Illustrations by a New Hand, in oblong folio, 21s. 


BY THE LOCH AND RIVER SIDE. 


1. O! -s HAND (soliloquizing)—* A man may fish with the worm ths at —_ eat ofa 


king, 1 eat of the fish that hath fed of that worm. "—Hamilet. ‘AUGHT at 
LAST. “This is the boy who would fishin Major Gramps’ ug aa wa'er,"—3 
“MAY I BEG of you. SIR. the LOAN of a WORM 2?"—1. A “COUP DE 
GRACE,” to SPORT. Maxim.—.e sure and cut your weeds %. you know your 


neighbour down stream intends to enjoy himselfi—5. THIS is the NEIGHBOUR. — 
6 PUNT FISHING. Keep a good look-out up stream. Our friends here are 
neglecting the preca PUNT FISHING. The Consequence —1. GENTLE 
MEN of the FRR) CLUB FISHING for the PRIZE.—9. The LAST WORM. Lo 
A HINT to TRESPASSERS. Proprietor.—* Pray, Sir, have y« bs permission to fish 
Hand —" Biess me! why, it is not preserved, is it?" —1L,. UNSUCCESS 
. “Are they not taking with you, Sir ?”—Marin.—** Don’t get angry; but ask 
the fellow if he will tske a cigar—12. THE SMOL!I-KILLER—13. INTERRUP- 
TION toSPORT. Ts hard to say what to d>, unless you play the sir ep.—Lt. 
WAITING for the WORM-BAG.—15. A BRACK of VETERANS.—IS. HIS 
TACKLE seems BET'hR than His TEMPER—1T7% ADVICE GRATIS Stout 
Party.—* Gie him a bitrest, captain, and try anither flee.”—13. A FALS" STEP.— 

19 HE Re¥-APPEARS for an INSTANT.—20. And CRAWLS OUT, with the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has SPOILED a SPLENDID BIT of WATER.—21. 


ntion.—7 





Old 








\ MODE of GETING RID of WATER in the BOOTS seldom tried a second time. 
22. FOUL, FIStHtiNG. Old Lobb finds them at that infernal net-work again.—23. 
FAIR FISHIN. What is sometimes seen in the North.—24. FLY-DRESSING 
Stout Party—* What do you think of that?" Swell Friend (prophetically)—* Pooh! 





nothing bat akelt would look at sueh a thing."—25. OUR FRIEND TRIES HIS 
"rT FLY. Stout Party (galy)—“ 1 have caught a very long saluon !" Xeeper— 
“ That's a ful fish and a kelt: and ve maun be fined five punt” (his jaw drops).—6 


AFTER A LONG DAY'S FISHING. Aarim—“ A gliss of whiskey-panch reeking 
hot will prove the best of all restoratives, shoald a te ideney to shiver really oc ur oa 
27. cr a VAY—(Febrwary) Uaving tixed hisrod, he now takes forty winks. 
TAY. And is roused by a kick from the boatman, and the rush of a thirty- 





—2). LOCI TAY Having pulled ashore, he weighs his fish. 30. LocH 
Now for lunch in a snug eorner—3L. MRYUING to the TEMPER.—32. FULI, 
KIG—GOING OUL—33. VERY DISGUSTING—34. WILL HE DO IT 2—35 


LOOK TO YOUR ROD.“ Ile has seen a fish rise in the next pool.”"—36, FISHING 
in SUTHERLAND. Have an eye behind you.—37. FISHING in SUTHERLAND, 
Ihave him! I havehim!! 388. FISHING in SUTHERLAND. Give him line! 29, 
LONG EMBRACE. After a tremendous run. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BASIL ST. JOHN: an Autumn Tale. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, [Now ready. 


OUR SUMMER in the HARZ FOREST. By a Scorcu Famity, 1 vol. small 
8vo. (Jn Decemb:r. 
DAINTY DISHES. Receipts Collected by Lady Harnrer Sr. Crate. 1 vol 


(Zn the press. 
AMONG the RIVERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. 
Author of “The Angler's Companion.” 1 vol. 
(In the spring 
$ — in the Province of Moray. Illustrated 
By K. Donsar Dunbar (late) © “aptain 2ist 


crown Svo. 

AN ANGLER’S RAMBLES 
By Tuomas Tov Sropparp, 
crown 8yvo. 

SOCIAL LIFE in FORMER DAYS 
by Letters and Family Pape 





Fusiliers. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. (Now ready. 
HOMER and the ILIAD. In Three Parts. Part I. Homeric Dissertations. Part 
Il, The Hiad in English Verse. Part IIL. Commentary, Philologic:! and 


Professor of Greek in the University 


Archaeologica’. By Joun Stuart Buackie, 
(Jn the spring 


of Ediubargh. 3 vols. 8vo. 

AN ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE of ANCIENT SCOTTISH! SEALS. By Ienay 

Larne, Author of ** Deser ptive Catalogue of Aucieut Scottish Seals.” 1 vol. dio. 
[Zn December. 


FROST and FIRE. Natural Engines, Tool Marks and Chips ; with Sketches taken 
at Home and Abroad. By aTRaveLuER. 2 vols. 8vo. 42°. (Now reuly. 

* A very Turner among books—a parallel wh'ch s'ill holls good in the originality 
and delici»us freshness of its style, and the trath and delicacy of the descriptive 
portions.’ —Reader, May 27. 

The EARLY RACES of SCOTLAND and their MONUMENTS. By Licutenant- 
Colonel Fornes Lesiie. 2 vols. de ny 8vo., profusely Illustrated. 
(In December, 
CHRIST the CONSOLER; or, Scriptures, Hymns, aud Prayers for Times of 
Trouble and Sorrow. Selecte! and Arrangei by the Rev. Roneer Heruernc 
Srory, Minister of Roseneath. 1 vol. feap, 8vo. 33. G1. (Now ready. 
SERMONS Preached at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Edinburgh. Pad the Right Rev. 
C. H. Terror, D.D., Bish»p of Edinburgh, 1 vol. feap. 8vo., . [Now ready. 
TIME’S TREASURE. By tie Hon. Lord Kintocu. Third Sean 8s, 6d, 
{ Now ready. 
The MALFORMATIONS, DISEASES, and INJURIES of the FINGERS aud 





TOES; ani their Surgical Treatment. By Tuomas ANNANDALE, F.R.C.S. 
Assisiant-Surgeon, Royal Infirmary, a Tue Jacksonian Vrize for the 
Year 1364. 1 vol. 8vo., with Illustrations. 10s, ¢ [ Now ready. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


FOREST SKETCHES: 


Years Ago, With Iltustrations by Gourluy Sieell, R.S.A. 


Deer-Stulking and other Sports in the Highlands Fifty 
1 vol. *rices lds. 
[ Now ready. 


xVO. 


By the same Author. 


SKETCHES of HIGHLAND CHARACTERS: Sheep Farmers and Drovers. With 
a Picture of “ The Two Queys.” 6d. 

MY INDIAN JOURNAL. By Colonel Water Camrsett, Author of “ The Old 
Forest Ranger.” Sv», with Illustrat.ons. 16s. 

THE SALMON: its History, Position, and Prospects By Avex. Russenn. 1 vol. 


demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY and SPORTS in MORAY: Co'lected from the Journals and 
Letters of the late CuarnLes Sr. Jomn, Author of “ Wild Sporis of the High- 
lands.” 1 vol. crown 8yvo. 

LIFE in NORMANDY: Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, Cooking, Natural 

~— and Politics, drawn from Nature. By an English Resident. Edited by 

J. F. Camppent, Author of “ Popu'ar Tales ‘of the West Highlands.” Third 

edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 

JOHN BROWN’S WORKS.—HOR.E SUBSECIVE. Fiith edition, 1 vol. feap. 

8vo. 63—RAB and HIS FRIENDS. Fourth and Cheaper Llustrated Edition 

2s. 6d—RABand HIS FRIENDS. Forty-fourth Thousand. 6d.—OUK DOGS. 
éd.—"* WITH BRAINS, SIR.” 6d.—MARJORIE FLEMING. 6¢.—MINCH- 

MOOR. 61—JEEMS, the DOORKEEPER. 6d.—The ENTERKIN. 6d. 

PROMETHEUS the FIRE-BRINGER. By Ricnano Henry Horne, Author of 
“ Orion,” &., &c. With Portrait, 2s. 6d. 

OBSERVATIONS in CLINICAL SURGERY. By James Syme, Professor of 
Clinical Surgery in the University of E linburgh, Surgeon to the Queen in Scot- 
land &e. Second edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ON DISEASES of the RECTUM. By Professor Jaues Symm. 8yvo. 43 

CLINICAL MEDICINE: Observations recorded atthe Bedsi je, with Commentarie 
I Professor of the Practice of Physie in the University 

l 


8s. Od. 


Dr. 


By \V. T. Gatrpner, M D., 





of Glasgow. 


8vo., 742 pp., with numerous Engravings on Wood, L2s, 6. 


EDINBURGH: 





EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 88 PRINCES STREET. 


POPULAR TALES of the WEST HIGHLANDS, Orally Collected. With a Trans: 
lation by J. F. CAMPreLn. 4 vols., extra feap, cloth 32s. 

SCOTLAND UNDER HER EARLY KINGS: a Ilistory of tho 
Close of the Tuirteeuth Century. By KE. W. Roserrson. 
Maps. 56s, 

SKETCHES of EARLY HISTORY. 


Kingdom to the 
2 vols. Svo., with 


By Cozmo Innes, F.S.A., Professor of Histor: 
in the University of Edinbar; 1. the Chueh: its Old Organization, Parochial 
and Monastic. 2. Universities. 3. Family History. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s, 

CUARACLERISTICS of OLD CHURCH ARCHITECIURE, &c., in the Mainland, 
and Western Islands of Scotland. 1 vol. 4to., with Illustrations, price 25s, 

REMINISCENCES of SCOTTISIL LIFE and CHARACTER. By E. B. Ramsay, 
M.A., LL.V., F.K.S.E., Dean of Edinburgh. Thiiteenth Edition, price 1s, 64. 

DAY-DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. By D'Ancy W. Tuomrson. Second 
edition, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 5s. 

The ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 

The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
Author of the “ Life of Dr. Chalmers."’ Fourteenth Edition 
8yo. cloth. 5s. 

The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 
LIAM Hanna, LL.D., Author of * Tue Last Day of Our Lords Passion.” 
extra fcap. Svo. cloth. 5s. 

The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S LIFE on EARTH. 
Hanna, D.D., LL.D., Author of ** The Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion, 
vol, extra feap, 8vo. 5 

TRAVELS. By Umpra. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

POPULAR GENEALOGISTS ; or, the Art of Pedigr 
4s, 






B,; W. Y. Sevuan, M.A., Professor of 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 

By the Rev. Wruttam Hanna, LL.D., 
1 vol., extra feap. 


By the Rev. Wit- 
lvl 


By the Rev. WiL.iam 
‘ke 1 


@-Making. 1 Vol. crown 8yo. 

ON the FOOD of —— in RELATION to HIS USEFUL WORK. By Lyon Puiay- 
rain, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry and Chemical Pharmacy in t .c 
University of Edinburgh: ls. 
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The Atlantic and Great @ 


ON 





estern Railtoay, 





CAPITAL AUTHORIZED. SHARES, 30,000,000 dols., in SHARES of 50 dols. each. MORTGAGE BONDS, Six Million 
Sterling, or Thirty Millions Dollars. 


ISSUE of Consolidated Sterling Mortgage Bonds for £2,771,600, having 25 Years to run, bearing Interest at 7 per cent. per annum, 


Secured on the whole line of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, with Branches, Extensions, and Equipment. 


£3, 228,400 being 


reserved for redemption of Mortgage Bonds already issued on the several divisions. 


The Bonds are of £100, or 500 dols. each, with interest payable quarterly, free of income-tax, in London, in sterling, or in New York 
in gold, at the Companv’s Offices. ‘They are payable to bearer, but can be registered at holder's option. 


S. GOODSON, Esq., M.P., Chairman Great Eastern Railway, 


London. 


W. FENTON, Esq., Deputy Chairman Great Western Railway, 


London. 





Boarp or Conrrou 1x Lonpon. 
Sir S. MORTON PETO, Bart., M.P., Chairman 


C. J. KENNARD, Esq., Director of Consolidated Bank, Limited, 


London. 
LEWIN B. MOZLEY, Esq., Barned’s Banking Company, 
Limited, Liverpool. 


JOSEPH ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy Chairman Ebbw Vale Company, Limited, London. 


and Norwich. 


BANKERS. 
Lhe CONSOLIDATED BANK, Limited, London, Manchester, | ‘The NATIONAL BANK, London, and Branches in Ireland. 


Messrs. A. HEYWOOD, SONS, and CO., Liverpool. 


The BANK of SCOTLAND, Edinburgh and Branches. 


Souicitors.—Messrs. FRESHFIELDS and NEWMAN, Bank Buildings, London, E.C. 


Messrs. JOSHUA HUTCHINSON and SON, Angel Court, 


London, E.C, 


Brokers. 


Messrs. E. F. SATTERTHWAITE and CO., 38 Throgmorton 
Street, London, E.C. 


Messrs. LAURENCE, SON, and PEARCE, 7 Angel Court, London, E.C. 


The accompanying Report of J.S. Forbes, Fsq., well known to the British Ra lway 
publie as Vice-President of the Dutch-Rhenish Railway, and General Manager of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, contains fall information derived from per- 
sonal inspection of the position and p:ospe:ts of the Atlautic and Great Westera 


Railway, from which it app-ars— 





The Atlantic and Great Western Ruilwav system comprises 
507 miles now in work, including 17 miles recently opened 


100 miles in course of 


construction, 


of which 526 miles belong to the Company; and 81 miles are leased for 99 years, at 
a low rent (273,972 dols. a year). Though not yet fully completed, the traffic already 
equals that of muny of the best American lines. 

During the first six months of 1805, the receipts upon the 322 miles then open 
were ‘ ,737 dols., equa! at the present rate of exchange of seven dollars to the £ to 
£365,533. Since July 490 miles have been open, and the receipts have been 2,011,676 
dollws, equal to £257,332, for three months, or at the rate of £1,14),523 per annum. 



























































Tolalereees 607 The subj ined monthly trafic return shows the steady increase of tra‘fic:— 
Miles |Passengers| ... Lora. ro Miles |Passengers| R TOTAL. 
1865 8 Freight. 1865, : cers! Freight. | ———--——_———— 
open. | Mails, &c. & 1868. Tacs. oren. | Mails, &e. ° 1e6i. 1865. 
Do'lars. | Do'lars. | Dollars. | D Mars. Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
January ...) 322 | 111,751 | 249,379 | 207,298 | 361,130 ||June ......! 322 | 163,733 | 350,289 | 314,521 | 514,022 
February... » | 109,718 | 277,930 | 229,041 | 387,648 ||July ......[ 490 | 162,655 | 432,868 | 332,098 | 595,523 
March......} 5, | 113,412 | 336,403 | 226,733 | 449,815 ||August ... 213,469 | 525,059 | 406,076 | 738,528 
US| oe » |117,691 | 288,989 | 197,267 | 406,680 ||September.} ,, | 210,914 | 466,711 | 446,044 | 677,625 
May....0e0e] 5, | 135,434 | 324,988 | 214,679 | 460,442 ]October ...} ,, | 207,861 | 512,050 | 396,847 | 719,911 








This table includes the traffic cf thirty-three miles of the Oil Creek Railway. which 
was constructed by end has hitherto been worked by the Atlantic aud Great 
Western Railway Company, but does not form part of the Cousvlidation. 

The actual result, therefore, is a gro:s reczipt at the rate of upwards of £1,90),000 
O year at the present exchange, with 100 miles still to open, aud a large iucrease of 
traffic only waiting for a further supply of rolling stock. 

This large traffic is owing to two cause3 :— 

1. The Atlantic and Greit Western line forms the central link of the greatest line 
of through traffic in the world, vlz., that between the Western States of America and 
the Atlantic, From its shorter distance, and advantage of forming part of an 
unbroken line ef 1,200 miles on a uniform six-feet gauge, it must always be the b:st 
line of communication by which the enormous goods and passenger traffic centring 
in the Western Cities of Cincinuati, Cleveland, Chisago, and St. Louis can arrive a: 
New York end the sea-board. 

9. The local traffic is equally enormous, owing to its traversing the newly-discovered 
Oil districts of Pennsylvania, and the great Coal fields of Northern Ohio. Some 
idea of the local traftic thus waiting for development, may be formed from the 
single fact, that this Oil district nov yields at the rate of 3,000,000 barrels per 
annum, for the couveyance of which as much as 3d. to 4d. per ton per mile is 
willingly paid. 

A Consol‘dation of the several Divisions of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
under one Executive has been made, and a mortgage for 30 miliions dollars, or 6 
millions sterling of Bonds has been created, and a!so a capital of 30 millions dols. of 
Shares of 50 dols. each, based on the whole property of the Company. The new Shares 
will supersede those previously issued, with the exception of 1,919,000 dols. of Pre- 
ference Shares pledged as part of the security for the Certificates of Debenture issued 
in November, 1864, which will therefore remain Preferential until those Certiticates 
are paid off, when the whole will become ordinary Share capital. Provision is made 
in the mortgage deed (under which the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds are issued (for 
securing the rights of the existing Mortgage Bonds, and also for their exchange at 
maturity, or ea: lier, by consent of the holder, if authorized by the Board of Coutrol ; 
this being completed, the present Consolidated Mortgage will become the first 
Mortgage over the whole Railway, with i‘s branches, extensions, and equipments. 

The Consolidated Capital therefore will consist of 6 ),000,00) dols., half in Shares and 
half in Mortgage Bonds, which provides for the completion of the eutire line. 

To meet the interest on these Bonds at 7 per cent. in sterling, after paying all work 
ing expenses, it is calculated by Mr. Forbes that a gross annual receipt of 
6,442,000 dols. would be sufficient, which is considerably less than the actual receipt, 
and 3,573,000 dols. less than Mr. Forbes's estimate of the annual receipt when the 
additional 100 miles are opened, so that the security for the Bonds is ample, and there 
is every prospect that, in additiou, a high rate of dividend will be paid on the 
30,000,000 dols. of Share capital. 

The Consolidated Bonds have 25 years to run, with Coupons for interest at seven 
per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, free of income-tax, at the Company's Offices, 
in London or New York, in gold. Interest is payable ou 15th January, 15th April, 
15th July, and 15th October of each year, 


It is proposed to appropriate the total authorized issue of 30,000,000 dols, or 
£6,00),000 sterling Consoliiated Mortgage Bonds, as follows :— 

1. A reserve of 16,142,009 duls. will bs placed with trustees, to meet, either conver- 
sion or payment when due, the existing divisional Mortgage B nds, being the total 
amount that has heen issued, or authorized to be issued, as certified by Messrs. Cole- 
man, Turquand, Youngs, and Co., after due examination of the Company's books 
aud registers, or equal to £3,223,400. This includes all Bonds issued to the public, 
and als» the Bonds deposited with Trustees for the Certificates of Debentures issued 
in November, 1864, the security of which remains una‘lected by the preseut arrange- 
ments. 

2. ‘The balance, viz. :—£2,771,600, is offered for public subscription, at the price of 
£80 per £100 Bond, including the Coupou due January 15, 1866, payable as follows :— 

£5 per £100 Bond on application; 

10 on allotment ; 


25 bey oe on 15th January, 1868, less coupon £1 15s. due on that date ; 
20 % » On Ldth February, 1466 ; 
20 “6 » On 15th March, 1366; 


allowing for the January Coupon, the nett price of each £100 Bond willbe £78 5s.; or 
allowing for discount on prepayments, under £78. 

Subscribers will have the option of paying in full, under discount, at the rate 
of 7 per ceut. per anuum; but, in default of due payment of the respective instal- 
ments, all previo :s payments will be liable to forfeiture. The definitive Bonds being 
now ready will be delivered, in exchange for scrip, as soon as it is fully paid up. 

Copies of the laws authorizing the consolidation of the several divisions and 
branches of the Company, of th e deed of trust or mortgage, of the form of consolidated 
mortgage bond, and of other documents relating to the present issue of bonds, are 
deposited for inspection at the Offices of the Solicitors. 

Applications must b2 addressed either to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Com- 
pany, 5 Westminster Chamters, Victoria street, Westminster, S.W., to the Bankers of 
the Company, or to the Brokers, from whom Prespectuses aud Forms of Application 
can be obtained. 

London, Dece mber 2, 1865. 





ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Form OF APppLication.—(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Board of Control, At!antic and Great Westera Railway Company. 
No— 

Having paid to the sum of £ » I hereby request that you will allot 
me Consolidated Mortgage Bonds of the ATLANTIC aid GREAT 
WESTERN RAILWAY; and I hereby agree to accept sach Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds, or any less number that may Db: allotted te me, acvording to the terms of the 
Prospec.us,—I am, your obedient servant, 

Signature --. 
Address in full .. ..00secccesscvsenssesseseee 


Date ..cccccsseccecesescscases cesses eerd 


OUP eee eee eee eee 
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